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Timeless tweeds, with 
the classic perfection 

of line that is so 
unmistakably Davidow. 


From our French Room, 
Fashion Floor, Third 





Handbag by Coblentz. 
20-00 plustax. Main floor. 
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In other Thalhimer stores; Danville, Va., Winston-Salem, N. C. and The Ellis-Stone Co., Greensboro, N. C. 
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America’s 





'BTEELECO 


Finest 


Window Shades 
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STEELECO, America’s Finest Window 
Shades, are the product of the oldest 
manufacturers of Automatic-Acting 
Duck Window Shades in America. 
STEELECO Shades are manufactured 
—not merely assembled—in a modern 
plant, by expert workers who meet the 
most exacting standards of quality. 


STEELECO Window Shades are distributed exclusive- 
ly in this area by Flowers School Equipment Co., Inc. 
Complete details and catalog of Window Shades 
will be mailed upon request. 








” : STYLE B 
STYLE G-1 STYLE G DARKENING SHADE 
Cord with 2 roller shades, The most popular Double Roller Shade, easily adapted Top hung stationary single roller 
one rolling up, the other rolling to any size or style of sash and to meet almost any shade constructed with Blacktex 
JOW situation. shadow-proof black duck 





Think Finst [FLOWERS 


of FLOWERS 
when you think 
of Quality and 
Value in School 
Equipment and 
School Supplies! 
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Why should you use Duck Window Shades, The answer is 
simple—because a cotton duck shade is economical, pleas- 
ing and restful to the eyes, easy and inexpensive to main- 
tain—will withstand hard use and abuse—lasts longer— 
outwears any other shade cloth 5 to 1. 


















Manufacturers & Distributors 
of 


SCHOOL, CHURCH AND PUBLIC SEATING EQUIPMENT 
327 West Main Street, Richmond 20, Virginia 
Telephone: RICHMOND MI 4-4035 Furniture Factory: Lawrenceville, Virginia 
r MARCH, 1958 1 








SIGN OF GOOD TASTE... &EvERYwWHERE 


COLORFUL CUBA, TOO, ENJOYS...“THE FAVORITE OF THE WORLD” 


*°COKE’* 18 A REGISTERED TRADE-MARK. COPYRIGHT 1958 THE COCA-COLA COMPANY. 


2 


In more than 100 countries, the special goodness of Coca-Cola has made it a 
favorite beverage. @ People everywhere enjoy the famous taste of Coke 
—recognize its purity, wholesomeness and quality. @ Small wonder Coca-Cola 
has become the best-loved sparkling drink in all the world. 
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Published monthly except June, July and 
August by VIRGINIA EDUCATION ASSOCIATION, 
Inc., 116 South Third Street, Richmond 19, 
Virginia. 

Missing Numbers—Subscribers failing to re- 
ceive any issue will confer a favor by notify- 
ing us. 

Change of Address should be sent promptly. 
Both old and new addresses must be given. 

Contributions Welcomed—Articles or news 
notices of interest to Virginia teachers will be 
welcomed and space found for as many as 
possible. Articles submitted are not returned ; 
therefore contributors are urged to retain a 
copy. 

Deadline for copy—Tenth of month preced- 
ing publication. (September and October is- 
sues have deadline of July 25 and August 25, 
respectively.) 

Subscription price, $3.00 per year; 50 cents 
single copy. 

Membership fee in the Virginia Education 
Association, Inc., $5.00, including subscription 
to the Virginia Journal of Education. 

Second-class mai] privileges authorized at 
Richmond, Virginia. 
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OUR COVER—The Beautiful Caverns of Luray, in the heart of the 
Shenandoah Valley, are viewed by more than 300,000 visitors annually 
—one of Virginia’s largest tourist attractions. Here beneath the 
earth’s crust are scenes of awe-inspiring beauty, presented exactly as 
created by nature. The strange formations within the caverns are 
the result of constant seepage of water impregnated with lime. Glit- 
tering stalactites, cascades of snow white, pools of crystal clear water, 
diamond bedecked ceilings, giant fluted translucent columns of rich 
seal brown and deep salmon make these limestone caverns a natural 
masterpiece. Wide natural corridors with perfect indirect electric 
lighting enable the visitor to traverse the entire underground trip, 
more than three times the size of any other Eastern cavern, without 
retracing a single step. Cool air coming from a sinkhold led to the 
discovery of Luray Caverns in 1878 by Andrew Campbell and Benton 
Stebvins. Today facilities are maintained for the modern traveler 
on the surrounding grounds. In an adjoining park is the Singing 
Tower of Luray with its carillon of 47 imported bells. Open the year 
round, special tours are arranged for school groups. Movies, slides 
and booklets featuring Shenandoah Valley, Shenandoah National Park 
and Skyline Drive in addition to Luray Caverns, are available by 
writing Educational Dept. B, Luray Caverns, Luray, Virginia. (This 
photograph of “Exploring the Luray Caverns” supplied by the Vir- 
ginia State Chamber of Commerce.) 
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I spent several days recently at the 
Preventorium following surgery at the 
University Hospital in Charlottesville. 

The splendid attention and _ the 
quality and kinds of services I received 
from the doctors, nurses, and other at- 
tendants while I was a patient at the 
Preventorium were exceptional and 
outstanding. Every request I made was 
promptly and thoroughly completed 
with a most pleasant and enthusiastic 
attitude on the part of all the person- 
nel. I observed many things being done 
for the comfort and convenience of 
the Preventorium patients in the ab- 
sence of a prior request. 

[ was favorably impressed, also, with 
the wholesome and pleasant mental at- 
mospheze which appeared to be prevail- 
ing among the fersonnel at all times. 
The high quality of cleanliness and the 
excellent practice of good housekeep- 
ing were of a superior nature. 

[ wish to take this opportunity to 
express my appreciation and thanks to 
both the hospital personnel and to all 
individuals past and present in VEA 
who have had a part in helping make 
the Preventorium such a wonderful 
place in providing outstanding service, 
treatment, and relief of illness to Vir- 
ginia teachers. 

Samuel C. Morgan 
Division Superintendent 
York County 


[ just wanted to tell you that your 
report on TV Monday afternoon came 
in fine on Channel 13. I enjoyed it, 
and I have heard many fine comments 
on it in this area. 

Mrs. William R. Jol 
President, District F, 
VEA, Amberst 
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We in the Roanoke area were power- 































































fully proud of our Executive Secretary 
on Sunday. Your TV appearance was 
very effective in every way. Several 
“lay people” have told me that you 
explained more in the few minutes al- 
loted to you than any other speaker had 
explained in their long drawn speeches, 
Again may I say thanks for your co- 
operation with and efforts for the 
teachers of Virginia. 

Mrs. Gay B. Neal, 

Principal, Fort Lewis School 

Salem 


I would like very much to have the 
“profile” sheet including Norfolk 
County showing its ranking with 
school divisions of similar ability. 

Thank you for keeping us so well 
informed of the “goings on.” 

Mrs. Mary G. Coffman, 
President, Norfolk County 
Education Association 
Portsmouth 


On behalf of the club, may I express 
our thanks for your giving us the 
splendid talk last night at Montross. 

The facts and figures which you 
presented were startling to me and | 
am sure that there were other mem- 
bers who learned as much as I did. | 
wish that many more of our citizens 
in the county could have had the op- 
portunity of hearing you. 

We appreciate to the utmost your 
sacrifice of your leisure hours and 
coming to give us such an enlightening 
message, 

James W. Latane, Secretar) 
Westmoreland Ruritan Club 
Montross 


An Annandale Parent Says— 


Following a conference with the 
teachers of his two children regarding 
their school work, a parent wrote 
Principal Ralph E. Buckley of Annan- 
dale High School: 

“Mr. Hatchl, Miss Robinson, Mr. 
Muirhead, Mrs. Fox, Miss Pelligrin, 
Mrs. Haack, Mrs. Little, Mr. Fones and 
Mrs. Talmadge in our opinion are 
umong the best in their profession and 
may God bless them and all their co 
workers in their great work. 

‘At long last let us hope that th 
value of our teachers is being carefull) 
considered so that their great services 
not only to the community but also to 
the nation may be appreciated and re 


wa rded : ay 


Joseph W. Edmonds. 
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EACHERS- just Mail This Coupon to 


# BORROW ‘100%,.5600 


By Mail-in complete privacy! 


FAST SERVICE! No Cosigners required 


Here is a confidential loan service for teachers who need money to further their education, 
to pay pressing bills and protect credit ratings. The cash is here... ready and waiting for 
you now. You can borrow BY MAIL from the privacy of your home without anyone in 
your community knowing you are applying for a loan. Just sign the short application and 








“PAY 


a AR RAT 


_ 





OLD DEBTS 


PAY for HOME REPAIRS | 


SIGNATURE ONLY 


personal property. 


CONVENIENT TERMS 


for the time you use the money—no longer! 


NO SUMMER PAYMENTS 


® No principal during summer vacation. 
If your salary stops during the summer vaca- 
tion, payments on principal stop also. This is 
an extra service of special value to teachers 
offered by State Finance Company. 


PRIVATE 


® The loan is made by mail from the pri- 
vacy of your own home. You see no agents or 
credit managers—only you and we know 
about it. We guarantee strict privacy. 








-----=== FOR $100 to $600 = CUT OUT AND MAIL TODAY! ---------- 


To State Finance Company, Dept. C-1360 


note below, and mail it at once. Your request for a loan will receive immediate attention. Cash | 20 Cash 


FOUR IMPORTANT REASONS 


WHY MORE AND MORE TEACHERS 
ARE USING THIS LOAN SERVICE 


®@ Teacher loans are made on signature only—no co- 
signers, no endorsers. No mortgages on car, furniture or 


e Convenient monthly installments pay loan out of 
future earnings. Payments budgeted to fit your income, 
Entire loan can be repaid at any time and you pay only 


The following are all the debts that I have 


STATE FINANCE COMPANY 





Monthly payments include both 








CASH interest and principal: 


you Select your Loan 
NEED: needs here 
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You Get | Months | You Get | Months 











CONFIDENTIAL 


School board members, 
friends, relatives, merchants 


$10000$ 675/$40000$2 275 





—none of these people will 
know you are applying for a 
State Finance LOAN-BY- 


20000 1343 50000 2769 





MAIL. All mail is sent to you 
in a plain envelope and the 
transaction is completely 





30000 1995 60000 3249 








confidential and private. 
Yes, no matter where you live or teach, whether you 
are married or single, you may solve your money prob- 
lem by mail. Today, this minute, fill out and mail the 
short Application and Note below. That’s all you have 
to do. We'll speed the cash on its way to you as soon as 
approved. We guarantee satisfaction. Our fifty year old 
organization is licensed and supervised by the Nebraska 
Banking Department. You can deal with us in complete 
confidence at Nebraska’s fair interest rate. Select the 
amount you need from the chart; then rush application. 


Old Reliable Company 
Over 50 Yeors of Service 


110 Kilpatrick Bldg., Dept. C-1360 
OMAHA, NEBRASKA 


Full Amount Paytr 


Per Mo 
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erat »! the Amount of Loan, above stated, made by State Finance Company at its office in Omaha, 
Net ka ndersigned promise to pay to said company at its office the amount of said joan together 
wit! te tate herein 
' lont I ent as stated above shall be made in each month beginning with 
above First Payment Due Date and ending with the above Final Payment 
i e Date, ex lat the Final Payment shall be equal to the unpaid principal 
i © al I S 
- ault the terms of this note shall at the company’s option, without notice, 
' er the ther id balance due and payable. 
' 


is agreed that tl 
virtue of the laws of Nebraska. 


inder and by 


NO PRINCIPAL PAYMENTS REQUIRED 
DURING MONTHS IN WHICH TEACHING 
! SALARY IS NOT 


warasabiniinsdiesssaiaeeen wm RETURN THIS FORM PROMPTLY TO AVOID DELAY IN COMPLETING YOUR 
rt MARCH, 


» validity and construction of this note shall be determined 





PERSONAL 


RECEIVED REQUIRED 











1958 


rhis note is subject to acceptance by the company at its office 
returned to the undersigned if the loan is not approved 


rhe interest hereon shall be at the rate of 3 
principal balance not exceeding $150 and 2» per month on that part over $150 
and not in excess of $300 and % of 1 
principal balance computed on the number of days elapsed 
consecutive days 


SIGNATURES |p 


| 


and will be promptly 


‘ 
i 
I 
I 3 owt 
410 Kilpatrick Bidg., Omaha 2, Nebraska I Still Owe ro Whom Owing Address 
j Piease accent my application for a lean. It is understood that after the loan is made e « 
' i can return the money to you within 10 days and there will be no charge or cost ” : 
hatsoever 
\ wha eve $s 
i row $ On what date of month will vour FILE rr ee Please AN below relative formation 
! payment BE IN OUR OFFICE? or our confidential files 
\ t earned Number of months Name of Relative Relat 
th $ ... you receive salary 
Street Town State Occup 
j t Previous Name of Relative Relat 
, employment Street lown State Occup 
i Ww Salary 
I t per month $ Name of Relative Relationship 
i i I mn 
! Na Town Street rown State Occup 
i w Name Town Name of Relative Relations 
“ $s Monthly payments? $ 
' ' . an? Street = rown.... State Occup 
: ~ OTHER Loan or Finance company (or person) you NOW owe on a loa The above statements are made for the purpose of securing a loan. | agree that if 
N dd any loan be completed, the U.S. Mail shall be regarded as my agent. 
$ ame (Add.) 
‘ Sign Fu Street 
: ~* Name Here \ddress 
} \ Town 
: Town County State 
! 
! NOTE Kecund Monthly First Payment Final Payment 
Loan $ Payment § Due Date Due Date Date 
i 
i 
I 
! 


per month on that part of the unpaid 


nder of such unpaid 


per month on any rema 
a month being 30 


(if married, bota husvand aad wife must PERSONALLY 3ign 
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INE. MISSILE 


America’s Railroads 
Make the Connections! 


No one has ever counted all the uses of nickel. But over 3,000 
different alloys contain this tough, durable metal! An astonish- 
ing range of articles — from paper clips to guided missiles — de- 
pend on nickel one way or another. Yes, nickel ‘‘gets around’’— 
with the help of dependable, economical railroad transportation! 





Pure nickel is not easy to obtain. It is usu- 
ally found combined with copper and 
other minerals. The ore must be crushed, 
“ ” . 

roasted,” and smelted, then shipped by 
rail to distant refineries where final impuri- 
ties are removed. 


These “mill products’ are then loaded 
into freight cars and shipped to manufac- 
turers, who turn them into familiar objects 
such as spoons and saucepans — and vital 
parts for TV and hundreds of other useful 
articles, 





About 85% of all nickel is mixed with 
other metals to form alloys, such as stain- 
less steel — each with its special advan- 
tages. At the mill, these alloys are rolled 
and drawn into bars, sheets, tubes, and 
other workable shapes. 
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Certain nickel alloys are especially im- 
portant today, because they withstand ex- 
treme heat or cold. They are widely used 
in jet engines, for instance — and in oil 
refineries, where temperatures may reach 
200 degrees below zero! 


¢ 
3B 





Carrying nickel from mine to market is a big job for America’s 
busy railroads. It’s another example of how the railroads serve 
the nation every day — swiftly, efficiently, and economically. 


Association of 
American Railroads 
WASHINGTON 6, D. C. 





Reprints of this advertisement about America’s railroads and the country they serve will be 
mailed to you for use in your classroom work upon your request for advertisement No. 34. 
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| Summer Workshops in 
Family Finance 
| 


A total of 585 scholarships at 1 
| universities are being offered this year 
| at the 1958 Summer Workshops i 
| Family Finance, sponsored by the Na 
Committee for Education i 
Family Finance for the ninth consecu 


tional 


tive year. 

The Committee’s objective is to en 
courage more adequate instruction i: 
the fundamentals of sound persona 
and family financial management fo 
young people and adults in the nation’ 
schools and colleges. 

The workshop scholarships are oper 
to educators who demonstrate a neec 
and use for information and teaching 
materials in family finance. They in 
clude classroom teachers in schools, col 
leges and teacher-training institutions, 
as well as administrators, supervisors 
The work 


shops are of special interest to high 


and curriculum directors. 


school and college teachers of subjects 
such as home economics, social studies, 
business education, economics, mathe- 
matics, family life and related courses. 
Credit toward 
awarded upon successful completion of 


a graduate degree is 


the course. 

Application blanks and descriptive 
brochures may be obtained by writing 
to the Workshop Coordinators or to 
the headquarters of the National Com- 
mittee at 488 Madison Avenue, New 
York 22, N. Y. If possible, applica- 
tions should be submitted before 
March 31. 


The University of Virginia at 
Charlottesville will offer the Work- 
shop in Family Finance scheduled 
from July 7 to August 1, serving Vir- 
ginia and North Carolina. John R. 
Matthews, Jr. is the Coordinator. 
Scholarship covers room and tuition. 
Student pays board, approximately 
$70. Four semester credits. 





Redwood Film Available 


The film, “The Forever Living 
Forests”, is a 27-minute course in 
selective logging and tree farming 


methods, as applied to California’s red- 
wood industry. The movie shows how 
the proper harvesting of mature red- 
woods accelerates the growth rate of 
younger trees left standing and in 
general revitalizes a dormant forest. 

Further information about the film 
may be obtained from the Service Li- 
brary, California Redwood Associa- 
tion, 576 Sacramento Street, San Fran- 
cisco, California. 
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Jet Engine Available 
for Study 


A J 42 Prat-Whitney Jet Engine 
will be loaned to any class or school 
for use in the study of aero-dynam- 
ics or aircraft. If interested, write 
Navy Recruiting, Attention Pub- 
licity, 900 North Lombardy Street, 
Richmond, Virginia. 











~ “Education °57”, the U. $. Com- 
nissioner of Education’s first annual 
eport to the nation by television, has 
een shown by many television stations 
ind scheduled for conventions and 
‘ther meetings. In the televised report, 
ommissioner Lawrence G. Derthick 
omments briefly on the problems and 
progress in education. His points are 
llustrated by scenes of students and 
teachers in action in many parts of the 
lation. 

Inquiries about showing the film 
may be directed to John Lloyd, Publi- 
cations Services, U. S. Office of Edu- 
cation, Washington 25, D. C. or Roy 
Wilson, Director of Press and Radio, 
National Education Association, 1201 
l6th Street, N.W., Washington 6, 
LD, Se 

Pan American Observance. For 
schools observing Pan American Day, 
April 14, and Pan American Week, 
April 14-20, materials and activities 
have been planned to foster closer ties 
between the U. S. and other countries 


of the western hemisphere. Free plan- 


ning kits are available from the Pan 
American Union, 
a 
Conservation Experiences for 
Children is a new booklet highlight- 
ng the fact that children in city 
chools as well as in rural schoo!'s have 


Washington 25, 


xperiences in learning to use resources 
visely, ranging in scope from a forest 
eplanting project to growing flowers 
n classrocm windows. Prepared by the 
. §. Office of Education, the booklet 
available from the Superintendent o! 
documents, U. S. Government Print- 
ig Office, Washington 25, D. C.— 
ice 7S cents. 
School Shop — Learn Safe 
Work Habits Here! is a safety guide 
1 pre-employment training available 
s an aid to teachers of trade and in- 
ustrial shop subjects from the Superin- 
ndent of Documents, U. S. Govern- 
nent Printing Office, Washington 25, 
), C., at 10 cents per copy. 
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when 


You Need Help 


THE MOST 


FREE 
FOLDER OF THE MONTH 


A new Child Psychology Folder 
each month is yours for the 
asking. Just send in the cou- 
pon for your free copy. Writ- 
ten by Dr. S. June Smith, prom- 
inent school psychologist, the; 
are published as a service to 
teachers by our EDUCATIONAL 
SERVICE DEPARTMENT. “Class- 
room Negatives” — this year’s 
series — will help you to better 
understand why children act as 
they do. Mail the coupon. 


F 


es 
JACK H. STANLEY 
Virginia Representative 
P.O. Box 3-AH 
Richmond 8, Virginia 


MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE 


COMPANY City 





O HELP YOU 


Name 


Address .. 


Educators SERVICES KIMUTUMUES 


HIGHLIGHTS OF 


PLANS: 


MONTHLY INCOME 
when you can’t work 
because of sickness or 
accident. 


YEAR-ROUND PROTEC. 
TION, vacations and 
leaves included. 


HOSPITAL-SURGICAL 
benefits for you and 
your dependents. 


FLEXIBLE PLANS tailored 
to your own needs and 
budget. 


NEW TEACHERS may join 
existing Educators Groups 
without answering health 
questions. 


ASK your local representa- 
tive for details, no obligation. 





@% EDUCATIONAL AID 


Fim tea 4 on — ge E 
0 —_ 









OO es. 









wie 85" 6*, 


OO es SOROS oe te Nee. 
EDUCATIONAL SERVICE DEPT. 









MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 





ERR 
woe tere? 


P. O. Box 149, Lancaster, Pa. 
Attention EDUCATIONAL SERVICE DEPT. 


Please send me, without obligation, your latest Child 
Psychology Folder [] and full information about your 
Accident & Sickness Protection [| 


ee ee a. State 


358 
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JOHN E. SJOSTROM COMPANY, INC. 


1717 N. Tenth Street, Philadelphia 22, Pa. 




















IT JUST AMOUNTS 
TO THIS... 


",..0n this matter of library furni- 

ture, our committee agrees that 
jOstrom s Talal are) ent use NYlel tice] Mm Gio lfel lol Mm Gel: MM oliaitig-t molars, 

whatever manufacturer we select 2 ole models Gna iicmon Rt avnry bl : 

must offer: planning assistance, a 

complete line of furniture units 

from which to choose, attractive 


and functional design, and indis- 


putable quality.” 


ramelal-MEti-1oMMelil-tele Mla mei - The NEW LIFE reputation for highest 


furniture of real | quality is recognized by a national 


ae ALi ial -Me lolaeldlela | foR Rei m@eMmmcRS lela loRilelsmmmn. sale selected 


Sjdostrom as tops in the fie 


d 
FA, 
? 





r toloh Mom aelol) Mleld-iiilold Mahdi lias Mile) a- Man Viale 


n used because of NEW LIFE Library Furniture 





SIOSTROM 
or 


| PHILADELPHIA ° 
Designers and Manufacturers of Gu (Y LIBRARY FURNITURE 


| REQUEST CATALOG L-58 CONTAINING DETAILS ON COMPLETE LINE 


VIRGINIA SCHOOL EQUIPMENT COMPANY 


104 SOUTH FOUSHEE STREET RICHMOND 20, VIRGINIA 
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Legislative Review 


This first installment of the Legislative Revieu 
comes as the General Assembly prepares to adjourn 
its 1958 session. Next month we will review other 
legislative action taken during this current session 
pertaining to education. 


{% 1E 1958 General Assembly not only appropriated 
the largest total amount for public education in 
irginia’s history, but it also appropriated the largest 
ncrease over the previous biennium. (Table I) In 
ditional funds for 1958-60 over 1957-58, the in- 
rease was $28,222,656 as compared with biennial 
ncreases for 1952-54 of $20,439,565; 1954-56 of 
$15,024,660: and 1956-58 of $19,079,225. $24.- 
12,845 of the $28,222,656 increase was allocated 
yr salaries as follows: 


Basic Appropriation $21,326,150 


Special Education 449,300 
Vocational Education 2,167,995 
Local Supervision 109,400 
Twelve Months Principals 60,000 


$24,112,845 


[his will provide funds for a minimum salary 


_ Editorials 





by Robert F- 
Williams 





schedule shown in Table II as well as increased salary 
funds for school divisions beyond the state-wide 
salary schedule (Table III). The $24,112,845 in 
increases for salaries does not include the increase in 
the Minimum Education Program Fund of $2,427, 
200, much of which may be used to increase teachers’ 
salaries, but for which at the present time there is 
no available breakdown by school division. (This 
fund is not included in Table III.) 

Counties and cities not up to this minimum must 
use State funds to place every teacher at his appro- 
priate position on the scale. Counties and cities 


Table I 


PUBLIC EDUCATION BUDGET COMPARISON 
1957 -58-1958-60 


APPROPRIATION 


ITEM 
1957-58 

State Administration $ 150 , 300 
Research, Planning and Testing.... ; 148 ,680 
leacher Education and Teacher Scholarships 696 , 100 
State Supervision 326 , 500 
Production of Film 52,125 
(15,000 
Loeal Administration 265 ,000 
Local Supervision 698 , O00 
Basie Appropriation of Teachers’ Salaries 39 , 732 ,000 
(1,850,000 ) 
Salary Equalization Fund 9,174,625 
\linimum Edueation Fund 6,536,400 
Special Education 507 , 350 
Voeational Education 4,484 , 265 
(780 ,630 ) 
\dult Education ' 40,000 
l'ransportation of Pupils 5,035,145 
liscretionary Fund ae 100 ,000 
sick Leave bi 241,000 
ee Textbooks 203 ,000 

laintaining Libraries and Other Teaching 
Materials 7 ; 715,325 


(244,000 ) 


ehabilitation 1 ,362 , 200 


(828 , 465) 
iwcement and Training of Veterans... .. 243 , 285 
235,000 ) 
lueation of War Orphans a ; 18,000 
velve-Months Principals 300 ,000 
irplus Equipment 30 ,000 
(30 , 000 ) 


GRAND TOTAL ee 71,059 , 300 
eneral Fund bintate ‘ 67 ,076, 205 
ecial Funds. (3,983 ,095 ) 
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INCREASE OR" DECREASE 


APPROPRIATION Over 1957-58 


1958-59 1959-60 1958-59 1959-60 
176,400 s 176,200 $ 26 , 100 s 25,900 
217,213 198 ,963 68 ,533 50 , 283 
673 ,375 698 ,875 22,725 2,775 
331,700 335 ,600 5. 200 9,100 
54,850 54,850 2,425 2,725 
(17 ,050) (17 ,050) (2,050 2.050 
255,000 255 ,000 10,000 10,000 
752,700 752,700 54,700 54,700 
46 , 987 ,000 53,803 , 150 7,255,000 14,071,150 
(2,331,500 (2,828 ,000 ) (481,500 (978 ,000 
9 050 ,000 9,050 ,000 124 625 124 625 
7,500,000 8 ,000 ,000 963 ,600 1,463 ,600 
706 , 550 757 ,450 199 , 200 250, 100 
5,341,500 5,795,025 857 , 235 1,310,760 
(950 , 000 ) (950 ,000 ) 169 370 (169,370 
40 ,000 40,000 
5, 222 , 280 5,367 ,075 187,135 331,930 
100,000 100 ,000 
830 ,000 363 ,000 89 000 122 ,000 
225 ,000 245 ,000 22.000 42 000 
832,950 903 , 450 117 ,625 188 , 125 
(300 ,000 (330 , 000 ) (56,000 (86,000 
1,705,300 1,836 , 300 343 , 100 474,100 
(1,153,870) (1,241,200) 325,405 (412,735 
99 300 100, 100 143,985 143,185 
(91,875) (92,670) (—143 ,125 142,330 
18,000 18,000 
330 ,000 330 ,000 30 , 000 30 , 000 
165,100 106 , 300 75,100 76 , 300 
(105,100) (106 , 300 ) (75,100 (76,300) 
$81,054,218 $89 , 287 ,038 $9 994,918 $18 , 227 ,738 
76, 104,823 83,721,818 9,028 ,618 16,645,613 
(4,949 395) (5,565,220) (966 , 300 (1,582,125 












































above the salary schedule may use the additional funds 
for teachers’ salaries shown in Table III in any way 
they see fit, provided no teacher is below his appro- 
priate place on the Almond scale. 

An examination of the amount of the new money 
and its distribution points up the following facts: 

1. At last the schedule will be contracted into a 
period of eight years between minimum and maxi- 
mum salaries. 

2. School divisions will not be penalized for going 
beyond the State scale, as they have in the past. The 
method of distribution should act as a stimulus rather 
than a deterrent to local effort. 

3. While the state-wide scale is disappointingly 
low, the counties and cities above the scale have fared 
better under the proposed distribution of funds than 
in previous years. Some divisions above the State 
scale will actually receive three or four times as much 
at the hands of the 1958 Legislature as they did from 
the 1956 Legislature. 

4. This is a wholesome state of affairs as far as the 
counties and cities with more than average effort are 
concerned, but it is unwholesome from the standpoint 
of those counties and cities above the State scale who 
are exerting less than average effort. 

As a result of the action of the 1958 General As- 
sembly, teachers in divisions on the state-wide salary 
scale will receive increases, including increments, of 
as much as $300 for 1958-59. The teachers in these 


TABLE Il 


Almond State Minimum Salary Schedule 


Years of Present 
Experience Scale 1958-59 1959-60 
0 $2400- $2550 $2650 


1 255 2700 2800 
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2 2700, 2950 
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divisions who will receive lesser increases will be thos: 
at the top of the scale, and while this is, of course 
unfortunate, all salary schedules inevitably have 
ceiling. 

It is disappointing that despite strong presenta 
tions by the VEA Legislative Committee the increas» 
teachers will receive under the salary schedule fo- 
1959-60 will be $50 less than the increase received i: 
1958-59. 

The action of the General Assembly has als: 
enabled the divisions above the state-wide salar 
scale to effect increases of as much as $500, by th 
use of local supplements. 

(Hanover County is an example of this. Ther 
have increased their salary schedule from $2500 
$3700 to $2900-$4100 for 1958-59. Their degre 
teachers who have reached the top of the scale wil 
receive a $500 increase in their annual pay.) 

While the 1958 method of distributing State fund 
is totally unsatisfactory in that it is not based on loca 
ability and effort, nevertheless, it does not penalize 
as the previous method has, localities from exerting 
themselves to the utmost. It should serve, therefore 
as an encouragement to the 41 counties and citie: 
whose effort, based on 1956 values, is below the 
reasonable level of $.45 to bestir themselves to estab 
lish more adequate salary schedules. 

Nearly one-half of all the counties on the minimum 
salary scale will be exerting effort less than a reason 
able amount of $.45. (See pages 24-26 of the 
February issue of the Virginia Journal.) It is difficult 
to convince legislators from divisions exerting more 
than average effort to go along with any proposition 
that will provide disproportionately larger funds for 
the relatively effortless divisions. 

The $28,222,656 referred to does not include the 
$10,000,000 transferred to the Literary Fund for 
school construction nor the additional $5,325,685 
appropriated to the Virginia State Retirement Fund 
as the State’s contribution toward teachers’ retire 
ment reserves. 

As we see it, the big challenge to Governor Almond 
to the people of Virginia, and the 1960 General As 
sembly is to work out a fair method of school fund 
distribution which will result in a substantial increas¢ 
in the state-wide salary schedule. (See pages 11 and 
12 of the February issue of the Journal.) 

Had the additional funds for teachers’ salaries ap 
propriated by the 1958 General Assembly been dis 
tributed on an equalized method of distribution re 
quiring effort equivalent to a true rate of $.50 on 
1956 true values, a state-wide salary schedule of! 
approximately $3000-$4200 would have beer 
achieved. Plus local supplements, this would have 
enabled most divisions to approximate the VEA 
salary schedule of $3600-$6000. 


*$3.600 or Better Club” 
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TABLE III* 


Estimated Distribution of Basic Appropriation for 


achers Salaries Based on Recommended Amendment to 


H. B. 30 Compared with 1957-58 Allocations 
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Estimated Increase 
1958-59 over 
1957-58 
$ 44,250 
41,850 
20,400 
16,500 
32,850 
14,100 
243,750 
67,650 
5,400 
50,550 
8,700 
32,700 
28,200 
96,150 
28,650 


enw 19,3507 


27.000 
34,500 
600 
,800 
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400 
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10,950 
44,700 
44,400 
38,100 
21.000 
14,700 
34.050 
14,850 
43,500 
65,850 
54,900 
279,300 
79.800 
850 
,050 
,650 
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650 
600 
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.400 
900 
19,050 
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,100 
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300 
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32,550 
6,750 
245,550 
20,850 
16,650 
29,250 
20,550 
30,150 
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104,100 
9,000 
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31,500 
94,950 
236,250 
50,100 
8,550 
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Estimated Increase 
1959-60 over 
1957-58 
$ 78,550 
79,000 
38,550 
22,050 
85,350 
26,750 
459,600 
128,100 
9.950 
92,450 
17,050 
64,400 
49,650 
183,150 
43,250 
69,700 
47,950 
62,900 
21,900 
38,600 
366,100 
31,650 
8,750 
44,550 
20.950 
84,850 
61 650 
20.250 
,256,250 
84,350 
39.400 
20,800 
84,550 
84,400 
65,350 
38,850 
24,850 
59.350 
23,650 
72,700 
6,000 
7.150 
350 
300 
550 
100 
350 
750 
.050 
700 
950 
2,100 
550 
.200 
.300 
,200 
20,300 
5.100 
16,100 
88.250 
120.850 
51,150 
15,900 
486.250 
35,400 
29,750 
53,800 
34,850 
57,400 
42,700 
186,750 
15,800 
40,700 
61,300 
194,050 
476,800 
79,650 
12,750 
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eS a ee ee 9,300 16,250 
Roanoke Jn 121,950 228,450 
Rockbridge i. ona 39,900 75,100 
Rockingham i oe 69,300 129,650 
Russell 54,750 105,550 
Scott ; 72,300 116,550 
Shenandoah 33,450 60,600 
Smyth oh 58,500 106,800 
Southampton 58,650 91,150 
Spotsylvania 27,300 49.000 
Stafford 37,650 72.300 
Surry 13,800 24,250 
Sussex 21,600 38.350 
Tazewell 102,450 187,850 
WENO ais a 3 6 vi ecb-wrcls 29,400 46,950 
Washington : 66,450 118,450 
Westmoreland 16.200 28.550 
Wise 85.050 154,700 
Wythe 62,100 92,550 
York 55.050 118,350 
TOTAL COUNTIES $5,105,850 $ 9,661,750 


*This represents a net increase, because Campbell County will 
lose 23 positions due to annexation by Lynchburg City. 


City 
Alexandria : $ 160,500 $ 319.450 
Bristol ; ae 32,400 58.050 
Buena Vista 15,000 27,200 
Charlottesville 47,550 90,000 
Clifton Forge 8,550 15,350 
Colonial Heights 22,500 45,350 
Covington 19,200 33,350 
Danville 86.100 160.900 
Falls Church 21,900 41,350 
Fredericksburg 22.200 42.450 
Galax 11.700 22.400 
Hampton 173,550 350.300 
Harrisonburg 23.400 49 700 
Hopewell 36,600 69.100 
Lynchburg 79,650 150,350 
Martinsville 41,850 86,500 
Newport News 63,000 110,500 
Norfolk 411,900 774,550 
Norton = 10,800 16.550 
Petersburg 63,900 123,250 
Portsmouth 129,600 243,200 
Radford 13,050 22.650 
Richmond 299,250 597.950 
Roanoke 172,500 299.900 
South Norfolk 55,200 107,200 
Staunton 35.550 73.050 
Suffolk 19,950 36.700 
Virginia Beach 17,100 37,550 
Warwick 159,300 323,100 
Waynesboro 36,300 73,300 
Williamsburg 12,600 21,800 
Winchester 25.200 47.250 





$2,327,850 $ 4,470,300 
GRAND TOTAL $7,433,700 $14.132.050 


TOTAL CITIES 





*Calculated by State Department of Education. 


Table Ill does not include the substantial in- 
creases school divisions will receive for Vocational 
Education, Special Education, Transportation of 
Pupils, Maintenance of Libraries, and Sick Leave. 
Nor does it include the increase of $2,427,200 in 
the Minimum Education Program Fund. This table 
only includes the $21,565,750 increase in the basic 
appropriation. 

To think in terms of increased appropriations 
with reference only to the increase in the basic 
appropriation is to leave out of account a deal of 
money that will tend to brighten the financial pic- 
ture back home. 
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ESSO RESEARCH works wonders with oil 
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Cushions of quiet—created for you, from oil 





A jungle of noise outside ...an island of quiet within. Asphalt coatings developed from oil 


by Esso Research help make this possible. Used under the upholstery, one shields riders against 
noise. Used under the car, another shields bare metal against rust and dents. 
Whether it’s coatings to make cars run quieter and last longer — or fuels 


to make them run better —-ESSO RESEARCH works wonders with oil! 
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The Teacher’s Role in 


Improving Instruction 


IRGINIA is growing in pop- 
ulation, per capita income, 

1d non-agricultural employment, 
ister than the country as a whole. 
Vhat does this mean—this funda- 
1ental change in the nature of Vir- 
inia’s economy? In terms of the 
iarket for human services, it repre- 
nts a shift in demand which shift 
bound to ultimately have some 
rm of reflection in price and sup- 
ly. We are fast developing a need 

Virginia for people trained to 

ink in terms of, and possess skills 
nnected with, our coming indus 
rial economy. Industry and trade 

ill need these kinds of people to 

Virginia's work. 
Some of you, in certain special- 
ed areas of trade and industrial 
aching, may possibly want to re- 
iew your curricula to see if they 
ieet the needs, in competition with 
ther sources, both within and out- 
de of the State. The kind of 
1ining needed is not necessarily 
est supplied by a high schoo] clas- 
sical course nor by a purely voca- 
ional course, but by a course which 
ncludes a generous amount of 
nath, general science, physics and 
undamental economics. 

Others of you, while not teach- 
ig courses pertaining directly to 
rk in a manufacturing establish- 

ent, are nevertheless doing the 

nportant job of teaching and de 

‘loping citizens who will be liv- 

1g in an industrial environment 

id who will be serving, and served 
industry 

How well you do your job can 
ive a very real, although perhaps 
direct, bearing on Virginia’s eco- 
ymic health. 

[he opportunities for teachers 
ind particularly Trade and In- 


by DR. LOUIS T. RADER 


tor MARCH, 1958 


dustrial and Industrial Arts teach 
ers) to make innovations and sig 
nificant contributions to the situa 
tion are many. I naturally think 
in terms of experiences with people 
in industry that reflect deficiencies 
at some stage of their preparation: 
or else in terms of contacts with 
educators that seem to_ indicate 
some lack of understanding of 
what is taking place in the world 
outside the classroom 

I believe that the role of teachers 
should include at least the follow 
ing: 

l. Bring their views on edu- 
cation before the public 

There has been particularly in 
the last five years, a mushrooming 
concern about education—not just 


among educators, not just in 


PTA’s or citizen groups-—but in 
and among groups representing a 
multitude of diverse economic and 
social interests all across the nation 
This sharply rising public concern 
among all the people has extended 
as it certainly should in our de 

mocracy, to both State and na 

tional governments. 

In today’s dynamic world, edu 
cation is urgently important to our 
responsibilities and to our future 
as a nation. In fact, when we con 
sider the types ol decisions faced 
by the next 
frightening, yet promising atomic 
age, we can say that education is 


generat‘on in this 


becoming increasingly and more 
urgently important to the future of 
all mankind. 

What is the teacher's role today 


ian = 
orm 





Training in industrial skills required for changing economy in Virginia. 
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in this kind of a setting? The 
teacher's role, in part, should be to 
carry his case to the public in 
stronger fashion than he has in the 
past. His ability to educate others 
must extend beyond the classroom. 
He must now do his part to educate 
the public in what our educational 
aims should be, and in what order 
they should be undertaken. For in 
the long run it is the general public 
which will determine the quantita- 
tive and qualitative aspects, the 
form, and the direction, of our ed- 
ucational system. 


Teacher’s Viewpoint Needed 


This is not an illogical function 
for teachers. The public needs the 
teacher's viewpoint in order that 
a balanced clarification of the pur 
poses of education and of the pri- 
ority of programs can be achieved 
All segments and interests of our 
nation must study through to 
gether and reach conclusions on 
what constitute the basic purposes 
of education. The priority judg 
ments which follow, must neces 
sarily be related to the law of the 
situation, which is dynamic, not 
static. Therefore, in the scheduling 
of priorities for carrying out aims, 
the emphasis must be shifted to 
meet the need. 

Other professions have found it 
necessary to be more vocal in order 
to be understood. For example, 
business now has discovered, from 
bitter experience, that in order to 
protect its fundamental freedoms, 
it must bring before the public the 
basic economic truths underlying 
business operation. Using these 
fundamentals as background, busi- 
ness has had to relate its activities 
and interests to those of other 
groups and of all citizens. And even 
beyond that, it has felt impelled to 
state positively and fearlessly, what 
it was for or against, and why. 


Here again, we have something 
in common, in our need to deter- 
mine what we stand for, then stand 
up and say it. The teacher must 
not do less than this in behalf of 
education. He will also find help 
if he seeks it, from every segment 
of business life. Individual cor- 
porations, business associations, 
banks, newspapers, merchants, Ad- 
visory Committees—all are keenly 
interested and are willing to help 





Another excellent speech on education by Dr. Louis T. Rader has 
been condensed in this article. Much interest was shown in his article, 
“Business Looks at Education”, published in the January Journal. 


Dr. Rader is general manager of the Specialty Control Division of 
the General Electric Corporation at Waynesboro and heads the Edu.- 
cation Committee of the Virginia Manufacturers Association. 





if asked. The Fund for the Ad- 
vancement of Education established 
by the Ford Foundation has sup- 
ported a pilot program in educa- 
tional reporting under which co- 
Operative arrangements between 
schools, colleges, and newspapers in 
eleven communities have been es- 
tablished for the purpose of bring- 
ing about newspaper reporting on 
education. This reporting deals 
with the main problems and 
achievements of education. 

To emphasize—you, as teach- 
ers, must teach the fundamental 
education aims and concepts to be 
established by joint study with 
other representatives from within 
your communities. In doing so, 
recognize that once your course is 
determined and you know it is 
right, you should be willing to fol- 
low it. In the process, you will not 
please everybody. That is to be 
expected. You will be presenting 
your case and giving the public the 
benefit of your opinion. Without 
this benefit, the public cannot for- 
mulate a balanced course of action. 

Another contribution teachers 
can make is- 

2. Familiarize themselves with 
how subjects they are teaching fit 
into the trends of times 

Our teachers most certainly do 
possess intimate and intensive 
knowledge in their chosen subjects. 

However, there does seem to be 
further opportunity for teachers to 
become more familiar with asso- 
ciated knowledge in the field—to 
grasp, and to teach, how the in- 
tensive knowledge of subject mat- 
ter and the associated broad know!l- 
edge, tie in together. This oppor- 
tunity lies in two areas. 

The first of these is the economic 
area of job availability. Here the 
teacher can stimulate students by 
raising their horizons and letting 
them glimpse the potentials and 
advantages in staying and working 
in the Commonwealth, and in con- 
tributing their services and talents 
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toward its further developmen: 
For example, a boy taking auto 
mechanics should see the total job 
field available to him. He should 
see that once he has a sound foun 
dation in automobile engines, he 
might branch into toolroom worl 
in a factory, or perhaps develop 
ment work on atomic energy equip 
ment. But he probably won't se 
this, unless his teacher first per 
ceives it, and points it out to him 
Despite the emphasis on a college 
education, there are many oppor 
tunities in our State for those with 
out one. Virginia is becoming a 
real land of opportunity, but our 
young men and women won't real 
ize it unless as teachers we realize 
it and demonstrate that it is so. 

The second area is that of basic 
job interest, or job satisfaction, or 
life work choice, quite apart from 
the economic aspect. Here again 
the teacher can raise the horizons 
for students—can enthuse them 
and stimulate them by bringing t 
them knowledge of the new and 
exciting developments in the broad 
field, of which the subject being 
taught is only a part. 

For the teacher to impart this 
type of knowledge, he must keep 
up-to-date with the current devel 
opments. He must be at once th 
teacher of yesterday's developments 
and the student of today’s de 
velopments. None of us in today’ 
fast moving world can ever fee! 
that he has completed his educa 
tion. Self-education—some form 
of study and research in our chosen 
field—goes on throughout our 
lives, and in this sense the teacher 
must be our foremost exponent « 
self-education. 

This long transition from dis 
covery to formal textbook is pre 
cisely why the teacher cannot rely 
on textbooks alone, but must be 
studying the new developments. 

In just one field—electronics- 
things are really happening fas 
New jobs have been created in it 
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wich didn’t even exist _ before. 
T xis is also true of other fields and 
eo h of you, as teachers, should 
hove at least a general knowledge 
o| the kinds of new things that are 
h: opening in the broad fields re- 
la ed to the subjects you teach. We 
be ieve that teachers should get en- 
thusiastic about this and pass on 
th ir enthusiasm to their students. 
We all know that an important 
fa-tor of success is high motivation, 
ard if teachers would motivate stu- 
dents they must first make them 
aware of their life-work opportu- 
nities. 

[hat our students need strong 
motivation — particularly in the 
high schools—is clearly shown by 
data on high school attendance. 
Mr, Alan L. Beamer, Supervisor of 
Industrial and Adult Education, 
Alexandria City Schools—a mem- 
ber of your own organization— 
wrote an article which appeared in 
the Virginia Journal of Education 
for November 1956 in which he 
said, ‘Figures released in a report 
of the United States Chamber of 
Commerce, 1950, cited that Vir- 
ginia had the lowest high school 
attendance—34 per cent—of any 
state in the union. The national 
average of those in the 14-19 age 
group attending high school was 
50 per cent.” 

[his report also indicated’ that 
Virginia ranked next to last among 
the states in the percent of school 
age children in school. 

[here is one thing more that 
teachers (of all subjects, but par- 
ticularly of the trades and indus- 
trial arts) should do, and that is: 

3. Ask incessantly for aid from 
businessmen on trends 

We don’t want to try to tell you 
how to teach or even what to teach. 
| hose are matters for teaching ad- 
ministrators to decide. But to in- 
crease your own leverage and effec- 
tiveness and that of your profes- 
sion, you should know what is go- 
ing on—what is happening—in 
the economic world—the business 
world. And to know, you must 
sk. This is vitally important, for 
bisiness is having a greater and 
g-eater influence on the lives of 
p ople everywhere. Hardly a single 
p rson can put the world so com- 
petely apart from himself as to 

vid the sharp impact of practical 
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business considerations. Whether 
in a business or not, either as a 
proprietor or as an employer, each 
person inevitably becomes a partner 
to its processes and a beneficiary of 
its objectives whatever his chosen 
role in the community. 

I can assure you that progressive 
Virginia businessmen are indeed 
interested in education and in the 
teaching profession. 





Yes, business men are anxious to 
keep you informed and to work 
with you. If you teachers do ask 
questions and do become familiar 
with the over-all business situation 
and its trends, then your adminis- 
trators can always be sizing up the 
situation, looking over the facts 
and deciding whether in light of 
those facts the curricula should be 
modified, and if so, to what extent. 

Now to summarize, I am chal- 
lenging you to include three things 
along with the many other duties 
which already make your job so 
challenging, and I am doing this 
against a factual background of a 
growing Virginia, an awakening 
industrial Virginia where there are 
opportunities for students with the 


right combination of personal at- 
tributes and industrial skills—the 
products of your teaching efforts. 

1. Be more vociferous in bring- 
ing your opinions about education 
before the public. Throw your 
weight into a joint study, with 
others in your communities, to de- 
termine the basic aims of education, 
and what their proper priorities 
should be. 

2. Understand how your teach- 
ing fits in with the broad picture 
cf: First—work opportunities for 
your students in the Common- 
wealth. Second—the new and ex- 
citing developments in your field 
of knowledge. 

Make sure your students know 
the overall picture. Whet their in- 
terest and their enthusiasm! They 
won't be enthusiastic unless you 
are! 

3. Seek the help of business men 
so you ll know the trends of what 
is happening in the world into 
which your students will enter 
after they leave you. 

Do these things and you can be 
sure—of what? That you will 
still have many problems and head- 
aches and there will still be days 
when you ask yourself, ‘““Why did 
I ever get into this game of teach- 
ing?’’ because, in spite of all the 
free advice—like mine—which you 
get from so many sources—it is 
still teaching, and it is and always 
will be a tough job, but one of the 
most important jobs in the Com- 
monwealth. 








The Challenge in Education 


For America to adopt the Soviet concept of education, or to imitate their 
ruthless methods, would be a tragic error. Much of the Soviet record in education, 
as in other fields, has been paid for by the sacrifice of freedom, by injecting dic- 
tatorial requirements of political conformity. In the Soviet Union, the welfare 
of the individual has been largely submerged; education is centrally and firmly 
controlled to serve the political, military, and economic goals of the Soviet State. 
We in America should be true to our conviction that the purpose of education is 
the fullest development of free men and free minds. We believe that a system 
based on liberty of the mind and freedom of inquiry will accomplish more than 
a system based on conscription and regimentation. 

A free people devote their interest and resources to the things they want most 
for themselves and their children. If enough people want it strongly enough, 
America will provide the more and better education so urgently needed in our 


times. 


We need to understand that freedom does not mean taking the soft and easy 
way, emphasizing short-term comforts and consumer frills. Freedom involves 
the responsibility to see what ought to be done and then voluntarily to buckle 


down and do it. 


Marion B. Fotsom, Secretary of Health, Education and Welfare, USA 
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Why So Many Poor Teachers? 


TEACHER EDUCATION— 


Need for Education Courses Debated 


VIRGINIA school superin 

tendent went into the office 
of the president of Radford College 
recently to look at the list of stu 
dents who had flunked out. 

He wanted to hire them to teach 
in his schools. 

Dr. Charles K. Martin Jr., Rad 
ford president, said 25 to 30 of his 
sophomore students leave school 
each year to take teaching jobs. He 
told of one freshman student who 
was failing her subjects and 
planned to quit school. 

“T don’t need to go anyway. 
I've already got a teaching job,” 
she told him. 

Two other Radford girls dis- 
missed from school on a Thursday 
of this year for breach of social 
rules were teaching in the public 
schools the following Monday. 

Spokesmen for other Virginia 
teachers’ colleges—Longwood and 
Madison — told of similar cases. 
One school told of a girl who was 
dismissed because of mental insta- 
bility and was quickly hired to 
teach in a Virginia classroom, 

This is one answer Virginia 
teachers’ colleges give to the ques 
tion: ““Why are there too many 
poor teachers in Virginia schools?”’ 

As long as many localities have 
difficulty getting college-trained 
teachers, the question of whether 
teachers are trained in academic 
subjects only or in_ professional 
education and academic subjects is 
beside the point, many educators 
say. 


McCue Bill 


A bill offered in the General As- 
sembly by Senator E. O. McCue of 
Charlottesville disputes this point. 

The McCue bill has passed the 
Senate and is now in a House com- 
mittee. It would allow teachers 
who hold college degrees, but who 
have had no courses in professional 
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education, to become fully certified 
teachers after four years of satis- 
factory teaching experience. 

At present teachers with college 
degrees but no courses in profes- 
sional education must complete at 
least 18 semester hours of profes- 
sional education before becoming 
fully certified. They may teach 
four years before full certification 
becomes mandatory. 

McCue has said his bill would 
bring into the public s:hools more 
than 1,000 college graduates who 
want to teach but are scared off by 
having to take education courses to 
hold their jobs. 

McCue bill supporters have said 
college professors who retire and 
might want to teach in high 
schools are prevented from doing 
so by the state requirements in pro- 
fessional education. 

Educators in teachers’ colleges 
oppose the McCue bill with three 
major arguments. 

They say first of all that the 
bill won't solve the teacher short 
age but will, in fact, increase the 
shortage of elementary teachers. 

Hard-pressed superintendents al- 
ready have found all the college 
graduates who are interested in 
teaching at the present salary levels, 
they say, and hire them whether 
they have had professional educa 
tion courses or not. 

To eliminate professional re- 
quirements would be to attract 
liberal arts graduates who have 
little interest in teaching and are 
unable to get better paying jobs, 
some educators argue. 

Dr. Ralph W. Cherry, dean of 
the school of education at the Uni- 
versity of Virginia, said scarcity of 
competent personnel in many fields 
has been aggravated in teaching be- 
cause of low salaries. 

Virginia's position is doubly ag- 
gravated because its salary scale is 









PRESS REPORT 


by JO HYDE 


lower than that of seven other 
Southern states. Recent upping of 
the salary scale by the General As- 
sembly will not change the state's 
position, the Virginia Education 
Association reported. 

Administrators and teachers in 
state teachers’ colleges and the Uni- 
versity of Virginia school of edu- 
cation contend that any theoretical 
gain in high school teachers which 
could result from the McCue bill 
would go hand-in-glove with a 
loss of elementary teachers. 

Dr. G. Tyler Miller, president of 
Madison College in Harrisonburg, 
said it would be difficult to steer a 
college student into elementary 
teaching if the student had no 
courses in education. 


Elementary Shortage 

He said the student who has not 
been taught how to apply his col- 
lege-level learning to the element- 
ary child, or who has not been 
shown the possibilities for creative 
work at the elementary level, 
would tend to gravitate towards 
high school teaching in his major 
subject field. 

Figures from the Virginia Edu- 
cation Association show that the 
state’s most critical teacher shortage 
is in elementary schools. An es- 
timated 2,687 new elementary 
teachers and 1,839 new high 
school teachers are needed in Vir- 
ginia next year. 

Educators make two other 
points in opposition to the Mc- 
Cue bill: 

“This business of getting col- 
lege professors to teach in the high 
schools is just a lot of hooey. The 
professor who is still fit to teach 
will stay in college. 

“If he’s not fit to teach he’s got 
no business in the high school 
either,’ said Dr. Edgar M. John- 
son, professor of education at 
Longwood College in Farmville. 

A Longwood professor who 
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< ands firmly in favor of more sub- 
ct matter courses and less pro- 
ssional education courses objects 
the McCue bill on _ other 
ounds. 
“T would not go with it first, 
cause it’s by legislative action 
ther than expert action. And 
cond, I think that a teacher gets 
certain amount of confidence 
f-om professional education,’’ said 
Dr. C. C. Gordon Moss, professor 
of history. 
Another educator said passage 
f the McCue bill would be a slap 
at the authority of the State Board 
of Education. “If I were a board 
member and they passed that bill 
I'd resign,”’ he said. 





Jo Hyde 


Jo Hyde, education reporter of the Richmond 
Times-Dispatch, visited four teacher training in- 
stitutions—Madison, Radford, and Longwood Col- 
leges and the University of Virginia School of 
Education—to get a picture of Virginia teacher 
education. In a series of six articles published in 
the Richmond Times-Dispatch, beginning Febru- 
ary 23, she surveyed the possible effects of de- 
mands and proposals for a cut-back in the pro- 
fessional education program. With permission, 
the first three of Miss Hyde’s series of articles are 
reprinted here, with the remaining half to be pub- 
lished in the April issue of the Journal. 


This report on professional education courses 
required for the preparation of teachers in Vir- 
ginia is in keeping with action taken by the VEA 
Professional Standards and Teacher Education 
Committee last year. In response to President 
Bell’s comment on the public criticism of teacher 


training requirements, Dr. Woodrow Wilkerson, State Teacher Education 
Director, suggested a series of newspaper articles in layman’s language ex- 
plaining to the public the professional education courses in the Virginia 
program of certification requirements. This committee of the Virginia Edu- 
cation Association invited the press to study the question and report their 


findings in a series of articles. 


Teacher Certificate Changes Considered 


The State Board of Education is 
scheduled to take up recommended 
changes in certification require- 
ments for Virginia teachers Thurs- 
day (February, 26). 

It will consider a reduction in 
the number of professional educa- 
tion courses and an increase in the 
number of subject matter courses 
required for full certification of 
teachers. 

Few persons who had anything 
to do with evolving the recom- 
mendations are fully satisfied with 
the results. 

“The liberal arts people feel we 
didn’t go far enough and the de- 
partments of education feel we've 
sold them down the river,’” one 
member of the board’s curriculum 
ommittee said, 

Despite this feeling, college ad- 
ninistrators say approval of the 
ecommendations would have little 
ffect on curricula in Virginia 
eachers colleges or education de- 
vartments. It would take radical 

mendment by the board to bring 
bout a major shakeup in teacher 
lucation. 

Madison, Longwood and Rad- 
rd Colleges and the University of 
‘irginia all have course offerings 
nd requirements in excess of those 
commended to the State Board in 
ibject fields such as English and 
iathematics. 

In most cases the professional 
jucation courses required for a 
nllege degree in education are the 
ume as those required for certifica- 
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tion by the State. Colleges offer ad- 
ditional education courses which 
students may choose as electives. 

If the State Board carries out 
recommendations by cutting the 
number of professional educational 
courses from 24 to 18 hours for an 
elementary school teacher and from 
18 to 15 for a high school teacher, 
it could mean that colleges will 
follow suit. Administrators of 
four Virginia colleges indicated, 
however, that they would not cut 
back. 

‘Lowering of the State require- 
ments from 24 to 18 hours in pro- 
fessional education (for elementary 
teachers) will not mean any cut- 
ting out of education offerings, 
though it may mean dropping of 
required education courses such as 
reading,’ said Dr. Richard H. 
Smith, head of the department of 
chemistry and chairman of the cur- 
riculum committee at Radford 
College. 

Many students choose to take 
education elective courses in addi- 
tion to those required for certifica- 
tion. They presumably would 
continue to do so. 


Subject Requirements 


If the State Board increases the 
number of academic courses re- 
quired for certification in high 
school teaching, it will draw cheers 
from liberal arts professors. 

Biology professors who have 
seen students with two courses in 
biology accept posts as high school 


biology teachers have long been 
concerned. The same applies to 
other subject matter fields. 

A student seeking a degree in 
secondary education, for example, 
has a major subject field in which 
he will take 24 to 30 semester 
hours. He may also take two 
“minors,” with 12 to 15 hours 
in each. 

Under present State require- 
ments, he can be fully certified to 
teach in his minor field. In mathe- 
matics, biology, chemistry, physics 
and any foreign language, 12 se- 
mester hours is sufficient to certify 
him fully as a high school teacher 
of those subjects. 

A student fully qualified in Eng- 
lish with 30 hours, for example, 
is often pressured by a superin- 
tendent into teaching another 
course in which he can meet State 
requirements but actually has only 
the most superficial knowledge. 

“When you go out into the 
State system you find people with 
16 hours of biology teaching it. 
They haven’t had enough biology 
to know the laboratory. Any 
physical education student meets 
the requirements in biology,’’ said 
Dr. Robert T. Brumfield, professor 
of biology at Longwood. 

Dr. Verl House, head of the 
biology department at Radford, 
feels that low State standards are 
at least partly responsible for the 
fact that Radford has some stu- 
dents ‘‘who are not adequately pre- 
pared to take biology at the level 
it should be given in college.”’ 

The board will be asked to con- 
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sider raising requirements from 12 
to 18 hours in mathematics; 12 to 
16 in biology, chemistry and phys- 
ics; 12 to 24 hours in foreign 
languages, and 24 to 30 in a com- 
bination of history and govern- 
ment. 

Some professors feel these rec- 
ommendations are not sufficient. 
Dr. R. N. Pendergrass and Dr. 
Warren G. Roome, professors of 
mathematics at Radford College, 
feel that the proposed increase in 
mathematics would not be a suf- 
ficient improvement. 

Radford’s requirement for a 
“major’’ in mathematics is 24 
hours. The school’s offering goes 
through calculus and modern alge- 
bra, courses which are above State 
requirements for teachers and 


Since Normal Schools 


Vast Strides Seen In 


“We're at the stage now in 
teacher education where medical 
education was in 1910. They were 
in a mess.”’ 

These words from one of Vir- 
ginia’s prominent educators, Dr. 
Ralph W. Cherry, Dean of the 
School of Education at the Uni- 
versity of Virginia, give some hint 
of current problems in teacher edu- 
cation. 

They also offer the hope that 
teacher education will solve its 
problems as successfully as medical 
education has. 

Despite his concern with present 
teacher education, Dean Cherry 
sees vast strides taken since the 
days of normal schools in the early 
1900's. 

“T think the liberal arts pro- 
grams are just as good as they were 
when I went to school. I think 
the professional education is ten 
times better,’’ he said. 

In 1908 when Madison College 
was established as ““The Normal 
and Industrial School for Women”’ 
and Longwood College was still a 
two-year institution known as the 
State Female Normal School, pro- 
fessional education consisted large- 
ly of methods and theory courses 
called pedagogy and practice teach- 
ing under a ‘‘critic teacher.”’ 


Normal schools were established 
by the State in 1884 in answer toa 
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which qualify graduates for many 
high-paying jobs in industry. 

A minor subject at Radford 
must total 18 hours if the student 
is seeking a degree in secondary 
education. Students in schools 
where minor subjects are not desig- 
nated would presumably have to 
increase the number of subject mat- 
ter elective courses they take in 
order to meet requirements for 
State endorsement in specific fields. 

Liberal arts professors who push 
for a cut-back in the professional 
education curricula of their colleges 
probably wouldn’t get much satis- 
faction from the new requirements. 
Individual students, however, 
probably would be taking more 
courses in the subjects they plan to 
teach. 


Teacher Education 


need for teachers. The need had 
been created by the establishment 
of the Virginia public school sys- 
tem in 1870. 

Many Virginia educators feel 
that current criticisms of teacher 
education are aimed at normal 
school conditions which have now 
faded. They point to the grow- 
ing similarity of ideals and offer- 
ings in teachers’ colleges and liberal 
arts colleges. 

In the early part of the century 
few liberal arts colleges offered edu- 
cation courses. Now most of them 
do. Conversely, it is now possible 
to take a bachelor of arts or science 
degree—with no professional edu- 
cation courses—at any Virginia 
teachers’ college—Madison, Long- 
wood or Radford. 

“It is the professional educators 
who have agitated for improve- 
ment. They eliminated a lot of the 
bad courses,’ said Dr. Edgar M. 
Johnson, professor of education at 
Longwood College. 

“We started to get rid of them 
at Longwood 20 to 30 years ago. 
A lot of the criticisms are aimed at 
courses we got rid of 30 years 
ago.”’ 

“Your normal schools were not 
liberal arts college equivalents. 
They got used to criticizing them, 
and now carry it over,’’ he added. 

Few dispute the notion that 


teacher training institutions of 20 
or 30 years ago were inferio-. 
Teachers of education say they 
have done their own pruning cf 
bad courses, but liberal arts prc- 
fessors claim it’s been a “‘cat and 
dog fight’’ all the way. 

Improvement in the _ teacher,’ 
colleges ‘‘is perhaps a measure cf 
the success we (the liberal ars 
spokesmen) have had in cutting 
down the education courses,’’ said 
Dr. C. G. Gordon Moss, profes- 
sor of history at Longwood Co!- 
lege. 

“Over the last several years | 
have the feeling that the education 
people realize they have asked too 
much and are willing to let down 
a little. They are not reacting to 
criticism by saying it’s destructive 
criticism, as they did years ago. | 
think they’re a little more receptive 
to criticism,’’ Moss added. 

Regardless of who _ deserves 
credit, teacher education changes in 
the last few years seem to mark a 
merger of the liberal arts and pro 
fessional education. 

This view was expressed by 
several University of Virginia stu 
dents in the School of Education 
and in other schools of the Uni 
versity. 

Randolph Wade, a University 
of Virginia senior planning to 
teach elementary school, said his 
friends still kid him about taking 
education because they believe it’s 
easier than other courses. He 
added, however, that the School 
of Education is no longer known 
as the ‘‘weak sister’’ of the Uni 
versity. 

‘So many athletes who felt they 
couldn't make it in the other de 
partments came into the School of 
Education. We still have a good 
number (of athletes) but they are 
the type who have done better in 
high school because they have to 
have respectable grades to get into 
the School of Education.’’ 

Andrew V. Ruckman II, a Uni 
versity of Virginia liberal art 
student and managing editor of th 
student newspaper, said the educa 
tion school’s former reputation fo 
being “‘easy’’ no longer exists. 

Recent concrete changes in Vir 
ginia teacher training institution 
seem to support the student views 

A curriculum study in 1952 b 
Radford, Longwood and Madiso: 
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etablished a program of general 

elucation for the first two years 
college and relegated nearly all 

e jucation courses to the third year. 

| equired courses in basic subject 

f lds—history, English, science, 

r.ath—are the same as those re- 
uired by most liberal arts col- 
zes. 

Most students in the teachers’ 
lleges and at the University of 
Virginia take from 75 to 80 per 
nt of their work in liberal arts 
and about 15 to 25 per cent in 
professional education. 

Students in home economics or 
business education, however, may 
spend as few as half their class 
hours in liberal arts courses. 

All students preparing to teach 
elementary school or to teach a 

igh school academic subject carry 
‘major’ academic subject with 
as many course hours as liberal arts 
students carry in their major field. 

All four schools have raised 
their standards for admission in 
the last few years. Madison raised 
its tuition as well as its admis- 
sions standards and found—to the 
surprise of some people who 
warned against upping the stand- 
ards—that the number of appli- 
cants for admission nearly doubled. 

In the last four years about 75 
per cent of Madison students have 
stood in the upper quarter of their 
high school graduating classes. 

Longwood and Radford had the 
same experience with increased ap- 
plications after upping admissions 
tandards. 

Madison, Radford and Long- 
vood have periodically cut out 

lucation courses which they 
und unnecessary. Dr. G. Tyler 
liller, president of Madison, said 
hey recently cut out a course 
itled ‘‘General Education Ten— 
ffective Living’’ — because ‘“‘we 
lt it was too nebulous.”’ 

Despite the changes acknowl- 
lged as improvements by both 
ademicians and educationists, the 
beral arts professors still have 
lenty to say about the professional 
lucation program. 





National Library Week 
March 16-22 
“For a Better-Read, 
Better-Informed America” 
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First TV Courses for Credit in Virginia 








TELEVISION INSTRUCTION COMES TO VIRGINIA COLLEGES. 
The College of William and Mary offers the first college credit classes in Virginia 
over open circuit television. Through a cooperative arrangement between the 
Norfolk Division of the College of William and Mary and the Norfolk Division 
of Virginia State College, Station WVEC-TV has made available one-half hour 
daily, Monday through Friday, from 6:00 to 6:30 P.M., for broadcasting educa- 
tional TV programs. The two courses offered in this inaugural program, which 
began February 3, are World Geography and Music Appreciation and Literature. 
Three semester hours credit will be given for the satisfactory completion of the 
course in geography and two semester hours credit for the course in Music. 

Instruction for the two courses is furnished by the faculty of the Norfolk 
Division of the College of William and Mary. Dr. Stanley Pliska, head of the 
Social Studies Department, is shown above teaching the course in World Geography. 
Robert F. Young, assistant professor of Music, is instructor for the course in 
Music Appreciation. Both teachers have had television experience. Harold Hawn 
is producer and coordinator of the programs. The World Geography class is 
broadcast on Monday, Wednesday, and Friday for 16 weeks, and the Music Appre- 
ciation class on Tuesday and Thursday for a like period. 

Three classifications of persons are taking the classes. The first are those view- 
ing the programs without registering or paying any fees and receiving only the 
educational or entertainment benefits from the program. The second classification 
are people who registered as auditors paying a fee of $5.00, and received a study 
guide and other material to follow the course more closely, with no written work 
required. The third classification are persons taking the courses for credit, who 
met all admission standards of the college, and paid the usual fees of $10.00 per 
credit hour, purchasing in addition their texts and study guides. Credit students 
are required to come to the campus on certain Saturday afternoons for the purpose 
of taking tests and the final examination. 





and Management, and Audio-Visual 
Aids. It is designed to allow each 
teacher opportunity for special investi- 
gation and projects to meet individual 
needs. Three hours graduate credit 
will be granted. 


Latin Workshop 


A summer Latin Workshop for 
secondary school teachers has been 
planned by the Classical Association of 
the Atlantic States at Western Mary- 





land College, Westminster, Maryland, 
July 7-25. 
The workshop offers a composite 


course covering Latin Language, Art 
and Mythology, Classroom Methods 


For complete information and appli- 
cation blank, write Prof. William R. 
Ridington, Latin Workshop Director, 
Western Maryland College, Westmin- 
ster, Maryland. 
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Remedial training to correct mixed 
dominance using the hand-eye coordi- 
nator. 


EADING is one of the most 

important teaching responsi- 
bilities of the elementary school. 
Children have to be taught to read 
in order to live intelligently in our 
complex and changing world. They 
must be able to read if they are to 


Using Kottmeyers charts, Mrs. Rob- 
bie Powell is shown working with the 
Fourth Grade class in developing 
syllabication and independent word 
attack through the study of prefixes 
and suffixes. 
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F READING 


at the 


CROSSROADS | 


learn what the school is teaching. 
Reading is the key to information 
and the child who has failed to 
achieve satisfactory results in read- 
ing may develop certain avenues of 
escape that will give him status 
with his peers and allow the situ- 
ation to become more tolerable. 


Although considered the most 
important responsibility of the 
school, reading instruction has not 
always been as good as it should 
have been. Many improvements 
have been made in reading instruc- 
tion in the primary grades. How- 
ever the problem remains of how 
to best extend this teaching into 
the upper elementary grades and 
high school. 

At Crossroads we were concerned 
with the question—were, we as 
teachers making enough progress in 
the teaching of reading? If not, 
then what was wrong with our 
method of instruction? If it did 
not improve readers, then it was 
time to stop and re-evaluate this 
situation. 

This concern became so acute 
that, in the fall of 1953, our prin- 
cipal, Ernest C. Snyder, with the 
assistance of his faculty began to 
study the problem. We discovered 
that as a general practice most fifth 
grades and above seldom had for- 
mal reading instruction. This was 
probably due to the nature of 
grouping and the time element en- 
volved. Traditionally, reading in a 
self-contained classroom had re- 
sulted in three groups—the slow, 
average, and fast. This type of in- 
struction often meant no instruc- 


tion for the fast and average groups 
as the demands of time began to 
wear upon the teacher. 

After a year’s study and experi 
menting, we started in the fall of 
1954 to divide each grade, begin 
ning with the fourth, into groups 
similar in needs and abilities as de 
termined through testing and ob 
servation. Since we had at least six 
classrooms within each grade we 
could establish six or more levels 
of instruction for each grade. Each 
child in the fourth, fifth and sixth 
grades was given the Iowa Silent 
Reading Test and we evaluated the 
results, setting up our groups ac 
cording to pupil achievement and 
teacher judgment. Each pupil 
would now receive in a given group 
45 minutes of daily reading in 
struction designed to meet his needs 
and aid in strengthening his weak 
nesses. This type of grouping en 
ables the teacher to work for this 
period of time each day with a 
group of children from the given 
grade level in which he has ad 





H. C. Mayo, Jr. E. C. Snyder 


Ernest C. Snyder is principal of 
Crossroads School in Norfolk and 
Harry C. Mayo, Jr. is an unassignec 
teacher there serving as the princi- 
pal’s assistant. 
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In response to many requests for additional information on the 


reading program at Crossroads School in Norfolk, as described at 
tce Reading Section meeting during the VEA Convention, this sum- 


nary of their program has been prepared by 


Crossroads teachers 


--Mrs. Robbie L. Powell, Carl L. Riehm, and Harry C. Mayo, Jr. 


nced in school. Grade lines are 

t crossed as we feel our pupils 

n be reached better when we are 

le to keep the ages of the group 
similar. 

As an example of how the 

usses are grouped, let us first ex- 
amine the sixth grade at Crossroads. 
\Vith approximately 180 pupils re- 

liring six sections of the grade, 
we are able to have six reading 
levels. A distribution of pupils 
usually shows about 35 in the 
highest group and 20 in the lowest 
sroup with the remaining four 
groups receiving an equal distribu- 
tion of the remaining pupils. 

The question is asked many 
times—does this reading program 
have a carry-over to other classes 

r subjects? The answer is yes; we 
are exceedingly happy with our re- 
sults. We can not hope to report 
that every child will read up to his 
srade level for everyone who has 
knowledge of child growth and de- 
velopment will know that this 
would be an impossibility. Instead, 
ve hope to decrease the range or 
pread that exist between the high- 
est and the lowest achievers. We 
do not hope to extend our sixth 
raders to the tenth grade, but we 

ype to bring the lowest achievers 

p nearer the norm and increase or 
roaden the horizon of the highest. 

Another question that concerns 
any people is—aren’t you afraid 

uu will place a stigma on these 
vildren and put them at a dis- 

lyantage by putting them in 
ymogenous groups? To _ the 
nazement of most we are able to 
1y that the children as they leave 
ir homerooms and go to the 
ading class with those who are 
hieving at the same rate and are 

n the same level as themselves, are 
uite happy, they are not embar- 
issed, withdrawn or disinterested. 

hey become eager and interested 
cause the materials are chosen to 
their particular needs. For the 

)w groups they are high in inter- 
t and low in vocabulary, thus en- 
dling the progress of this group to 
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move forward at a rate that is sat- 
isfactory. 

Gifted children reading above 
grade level do not find themselves 
bored with this plan. They work 
on skills just as the slow or normal 
children but at a faster pace. All 
phases of reading are studied 
comprehension, pronunciation, 
spelling, phonetics and syllabica- 
tion. They are able to expand and 
follow their interests better because 
they do not have to wait or waste 
time while the teacher helps the 
slower children. They never have 
to sit and become bored or idle, 
unchallenged. The teacher is there 
ready to go with them as fast as 
they can move forward. They do 
a variety of interesting activities— 
creative work, write and produce 
plays, read plays, publish a news- 
paper, debate, read and annotate 
books. They share these with all 
grades in the school, thus stimulat- 
ing other children to search out 
these books and read them. Science 
is another challenging field for these 
gifted boys and girls. Many worth- 
while activities are carried through 
by these children. 

The table below points out the 
median scores and growth of each 














The Controlled Reader is operated by 
Carl Riehm, teacher of the~ Sixth 
Grade class. This exercise is used to 
eliminate regression, to develop left 
to right eye movement at controlled 
speeds. 


class as tabulated from results of 
the Iowa Silent Reading Test for 
grades four, five and six for the 
years 1954-1957. 


1954-1955 
Group Oct. 1 - May 15 Gain 
4th Grade 3.6 52 17 months 
5th Grade a5 6.6 11 months 
6th Grade 6.2 Fit 9 months 
Average gain per pupil—12 months 
1955-1956 
Group Oct. 1 May 15 Gain 
4th Grade 3.8 9.2 14 months 
May 15, 1955 
5th Grade 5.3 6.4 11 months 
6th Grade 6.6 i 7 months 
Average gain per pupil—10.6 months 
1956-1957 


4th Grade 3.8 5.4 
May 15, 1956 


16 months 


5th Grade az 6.7 15 months 
6th Grade 6.4 Ye 8 months 
Average gain per pupil—13 months 


While we do not claim any form 
of Utopia in this type of reading 
program, from the results shown 


(Continued on page 43) 





Fifth Grade readers are shown using the Tachistoscope. This machine helps 


to increase eye span, develop concentration, aid recognition and increase speed. 
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Cultural level is revealed by choice of recreation 


SOCIAL ACTIVITIES 


for Teachers 


BASIC need for recreation 

and social activities exists in 
the nature of teaching and its 
responsibilities. Relaxation and 
personal enjoyment constitute a 
normal outlet from hours of 
schoolroom duty of a routine kind. 
Social contacts with adults make 
a helpful change from being with 
children only. 

Recreation with fellow teachers 
or congenial citizens has an uplift- 
ing value, resulting in new enthu- 
siasm for work, when done in 
moderation and at reasonable ex- 
pense. A feeling of belonging and 
doing things with adults increases 
incentive and adds zest to living so 
that capacity for service grows in 
proportion. 

In addition to personal benefits 
from social and recreational activi- 
ties, teachers have an opportunity 
to contribute to a better level of 
community activity. To influence 
youth by positive teaching and per- 
sonal example in setting high 
standards can make over any com- 
munity in one generation. 


Personal Social Standards 


Teachers are examples of respon- 
sible living at the same time they 
teach. -They are a wholesome in- 
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fluence when leading pupils at 
school or doing things with adults 
in a social way. The position of 
teachers can be dignified and the 
life of a community can be unified 
by joint effort toward wholesome 
social standards where all make the 
effort. Attitudes and practices of 
courtesy, sincere interest, and re- 
spect for others can find expression 
in many activities open to teach- 
ers. 

The opportunity to teach young 
people, to induct them into a life 
governed by wholesome principles 
and standards is no more important 
than to engage with adults in the 
same practice at high levels, thus 
teaching by precept and example. 
The desires of youth for guidance 
and the higher expectations of 
adults for their children are both 
realized when the teachers engage 
actively in social affairs where they 
teach. 

Some forms of recreation and 
social practice pose risks for teach- 
ers who participate, calling for dis- 
criminating choice and selection for 
probable results. Any item which 
may be looked at with questions by 
any considerable number of adults, 
or which would cause young people 
to be disappointed in their teachers, 





This is the fourth article by the 
author in a series on “Teachers 
in the Community.” 


by PAUL HOUNCHELL 


Madison College, Harrisonbur; 


should call for careful choice wit.» 
a view to effects. 


Teachers’ Rights and 
Social Standards 


Teachers have a perfect right to 
be human, to choose their own rec- 
reations, to join their friends in 
chosen activities, or to decline in 
like manner. On the other hand, 
they must be aware of the values 
and assume the risks attached to 
any and all activities, since they are 
grown people and accepted leaders. 
The peculiar standards for teachers 
come from the high expectations 
people place in the teachers of their 
own children. 


By the choices which teachers 
make in recreation and for social 
uplift, they reveal their own level 
of culture and personal tastes. 
Dancing in public places, under 
auspices not approved by discrim 
inating people may be especially 
revealing. Personal use of tobacco 
or liquor in public will be a matter 
for regret by many parents when 
teachers so indulge, even though 
parents themselves may freely use 
the same items. This inconsistency 
stems from the high estimate placed 
upon teachers as examples for chil 
dren. 


All recreation and social enjoy 
ment can be so planned as to be 
uplifting, engaged in with fit and 
stimulating companions, and up t 
approved community standards 
Teachers are certainly to be liste: 
among community leaders who se 
the standards of social acceptability 
and help to raise the cultural level 


Varying Social Standards 


Standards tend to change as t 
social life with the passage of time 
with a definite trend toward mor 
liberal living, less demand for lim 
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it tions that are straight-laced. 
( »mmunities differ greatly as to ac- 
~otance or rejection of social prac- 
2s, with more liberality seen in 
2 ger places and stricter ideas apt 
be found in small localities. Such 
, riations call for discernment and 
aptation on the part of teachers 
in order to fit well into accepted 
actices around particular schools. 

Existing standards are rather ef- 

tive in their applications to in- 

ming teachers, and they tend to 
erate in rather specific ways. The 
w teacher may find several stand- 
ds all in operation at the same 
ime, particularly some that are 
ceptable to school officials and 
others held by certain groups of 
patrons, grading from tolerant and 
liberal all the way to arbitrary and 
puritanical. Always there are the 
gossips and busy-bodies, but for- 
tunately their nuisance value has 
diminished in recent years, al- 
though they can not be entirely 
ignored. 

It is probably well for young 
teachers to bear in mind that aver- 
age communities are hardly ready 
to accept patterns of college living 
and thinking, calling for sharp ex- 
amination of their own social 
standards and practices in many 
matters during the first years of 
teaching after college. Actually each 
person must find and practice his 
own living to smoothly reach the 
main goal of professional success. 
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Developing Leadership 


Teachers are actually and poten- 
tially social leaders, forever shaping 
young people of any school age 
into the next stages of growth. 





How bound is a teacher by 
community standards? 
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Their most effective teaching is 
probably through their own living 
example. That takes place best 
when teaching is in harmony with 
daily activities in and near the 
school situation. The influence 
which the teacher may have from 
being an upright, well-behaved 
local citizen is a real asset in teach- 
ing as this recognition comes from 
mature and schoolage persons. 

In most any community teach- 
ers do upgrade standards of living 
and influence young people toward 
finer guiding aims personally. 
Friendly, sincere, courteous teach- 
ers are a mighty factor in any com- 
munity. The little lady in ‘‘Good 
Morning, Miss Dove,’’ was prop- 
erly portrayed in respect to the 
mark she made in the community 
life, whether or not we approve 
some of the things she did in the 
classroom. To lead democratically 
and transfer leadership into the 
lives of pupils so that they become 
leaders, too, is one of the privileges 
that falls to teachers. Influences are 
as apt to operate in the matters of 
recreation and community activi- 
ties as in what happens where direct 
teaching is done. 


Suggestive Points 


Acceptable social activity is a 
mark of personality development 
and individual adjustment to any 
current situation. Teachers should 
honestly study and learn to know 
the communities where they work 
in order to chart a program of activ- 
ities for themselves which answers 
all needs for recreation and outside 
activities as a balance with school 
duties. Discreetness is a positive 
virtue in all the choices a teacher 
will make because of the necessary 
dignity and position of leadership 
that belongs to teachers. 

Good relations with other teach- 
ers and doing things with them is 
a way to better understanding and 
mutual appreciation and may lead 
to fuller ties of mature friendship. 
However, there is every reason to 
have social connections with other 
adults, both for variety and as a 
means of making friends. 

There is a tendency toward lib- 
erality in recreation and _ social 
standards in most locations, but it 
is well that teachers practice self- 
criticism and forbearance in activi- 





Acceptable social activity, maintained 
with dignity, reduces gossip hazard. 


ties while establishing themselves; 
then they have a chance of chang- 
ing a cramped situation into one 
that is more conducive. Always 
there is the choice of moving on to 
a place more comfortable at the end 
of any contract period, using good 
standing in the present position as 
a recommendation. 


Some Conclusions 


The main work of teaching can 
not be slighted for fun, either by 
missing hours of duties or by lack 
of preparation and planning. 

Any questionable behavior or 
setting a bad example for young 
people are considerable hazards to 
the standing of a teacher. 

A person worthy of assignment 
as a teacher can afford to take the 
pains needed for success, not yield- 
ing to thoughtless or impulsive ac- 
tions which may be handicaps to 
the basic work of teaching. 

The position of teacher is one 
to be maintained at all times with 
dignity and with adults, different 
from relations with pupils of any 
age. This applies even in recrea- 
tion. 

Social standards held personally 
are indicators of character, keys to 
usefulness in service, at the same 
time they reveal personality. 








Teachers are social leaders. 
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ANALYSIS—CERTIFICATION OF VIRGINIA TEACHERS 


Study of Holders of Degrees, Normal Professional, and Substandard Certificates—1957-58 


The percentage breakdown for the certification of the 


23,394 Virginia white and Negro teachers employed during 
1957-58 is as follows: 





Percentage Percentage 
Certification 1957-58 1956-57 
Degree Teachers (All types) 74.0% 73.5% 
Normal Professional Certificates .....14.6 15.2 
Substandard Certificates 8.3 8.1 
Miscellaneous (includes Elementary, 
Special and Special Purpose 
Certificates) Bf 3.2 
100.0 100.0 


SUBSTANDARD CERTIFICATES 
(Emergency and Local Permit) 


The number of substandard certificated teachers em- 


ployed this year has increased .2%. There still remain 
8.3% (2359) of the total persons teaching Virginia youth 
who are subcertificated. There is a striking difference in 
these State percentages between the white and the Negro, 
between the city and county. 10.5% of the State’s white 
teachers hold substandard certificates as compared with 
75% of the State’s Negro teachers. 10.7% of all county 
teachers are substandard compared with 3.1% of all city 
teachers, 


Great variances appear also in the numbers of sub- 
andard teachers employed in individual divisions, Dicken- 
mn County reports that 39.7% of its teachers are sub- 
andard; Buchanan County has 38.5% Compare both 
ith the following counties and cities which have no teach- 
‘s on substandard certificates: Albemarle, Brunswick, 
‘reensville, Northampton, Southampton, Alexandria, Char- 
sttesville, Colonial Heights, Falls Church, Harrisonburg, 
etersburg, and Radford. 

Last year 99 teachers were employed in Virginia schools 
ith a high school education only. There still remain 46 
achers with no college training—only 1 of whom is in 
ty schools, all 46 of whom are white. Seven of these 46 
achers are in Carroll County; 7 are in Tazewell County; 
are in Page County; and 4 are in Scott County. In other 
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words, over half of the teachers who are high school grad- 
uates only are in four counties. 


NORMAL PROFESSIONAL CERTIFICATES 


All divisions report some teachers who hold Normal 
Professional Certificates, though the percentages range from 
34.1% in Wise County to 2.0% in Arlington County. 
Here, too, is a striking difference in numbers and per- 
centages between city and county, between Negro and 
white. 14.6% of all teachers in the State hold these cer- 
tificates, 16.7% of the white, 6.5% of the Negro. Only 
9.9% of all city teachers hold Normal Professional Certifi- 
cates compared with 16.7% of all county teachers. 


DEGREES (B.A., M.A., and Ph. D.) 


The number of degree teachers in Virginia has increased 
only by .5% over last year’s number to the present 74.0% 
of all teachers. Of this percentage, the breakdown for the 
State as a whole follows: 


Percent of Total 





Degree Teachers 
B. A. 63.9% 
M. A. ; 10.0 
Ph. D. s 
74.0 


The variances in number of holders of all types of de- 
grees for the city as against the county, for the white as 
against the Negro, are again apparent. 68.8% of white 
teachers are degreed; 91.0% of Negro teachers are degreed. 
85.3% of all city teachers are degreed; 68.6% of all county 
teachers are degreed. 

The range in percentag of degree teachers is from 95.6% 
in Martinsville City to 31.8% in Buchanan County. 

Only five divisions report no teachers with Master’s 
Degrees, one city and four counties. The percentage range 
is from 29.2% in Harrisonburg to no teachers in Amelia, 
Lunenburg, Rappahannock, Surry and Colonial Heights 
City. 
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Woman's College of U.N.C. 
SUMMER SESSION 


First Term: June 9 to July 16 Second Term: July 17 to August 22 


Also, six consecutive two-week terms, including special courses and workshops 


offered for those desiring short periods of summer study. 





Special Features: 


Basic certification courses for Special Education 
Teachers — Kindergarten Teachers Institute — Edu- 
cation of the Gifted—Outdoor Education and School 
Camping—lInstitute for String Instrument Players— 
Seminar on Juvenile Delinquency — Demonstration 
Classes in Nursery School, Kindergarten, and Grades 
1-6—Plus many undergraduate and graduate offerings 
in Education and Liberal Arts. 


For full information, address: 


Dr. D. W. Russell Extensive recreation program and social activities 
including on-campus golf, swimming, bowling, tennis, 
plus full use of facilities at Piney Lake for boating, 


swimming, fishing, camping, picnics. 


Director, Summer Session 
WOMAN’S COLLEGE, U.N.C. 
GREENSBORO, N. C. 


Piney Lake, W.C.’s Recreation Center 























atlas Le 2% 


og Myron photographed in front of the California atomic-electric power plant built 
y Pacific Gas & Electric Company and General Electric. With her are some of the men 
who operate the plant and the G-E Vallecitos Atomic Laboratory, site of the plant. 


VIRGINIA ELECTRIC AND POWER COMPANY <> 
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The girl, 
the men, 
and the atom 


One of the happiest girls in the world is Joyce 
Myron, 18-year-old college student of Drexel 
Institute of Technology. 

She is known across America for her 
triumphs on TV’s “$64,000 Question,” where 
she brilliantly answered questions about the 
new science of atomic energy. And she has 
interested millions in the exciting promise of 
the peaceful atom. 

This picture shows Joyce at the scene of 
one of her TV appearances, an atomic-electric 
power plant near San Francisco —the first 
completed among several now being planned 
and built by electric light and power com- 
panies and equipment manufacturers. 

With Joyce are engineers and scientists 
who run the plant and the nearby atomic 
laboratory. Most are only a few years older 
than Joyce — members of the new generation 
that is unlocking the secrets of atomic energy. 

We salute Joyce Myron and the other 
young atomic scientists and engineers. Theirs 
is the privilege of putting the atom to work — 
for power, for healing, and for other and still 
unknown services to mankind. 
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Vote for VEA President 


Election procedure adopted by the 1957 Delegate Assembly now 
uakes possible the nomination and election of officers within the 
sume school year. According to the constitutional amendment pub- 
shed on page 37 of the December 1957 issue of the Journal, the 
ominating Committee met on December 13, 1957 and named as 
mdidates for President of the Virginia Education Association Robert 
vy. Allen of Portsmouth and William H. Bowman of Wise County. 
o additional nominations were received prior to February 1. 


~ ~ 


ae 


Balloting will be on date or dates set by each local association be- 
iween May I and May 10. 
Name of the candidate receiving the highest number of votes from 
the State at large will be submitted to the Delegate Assembly for con- 
firmation, with tabulation of votes by each local association published 





in the December Journal. 


A biographical sketch approved by each nominee is given below. 


Robert W. Allen, assistant prin- 
cipal of Woodrow Wilson High School 
in Portsmouth, Virginia, after graduat- 
ing from John Marshall High School 
in Richmond, received his Bachelor of 
Science degree in physics from the 
University of Richmond in 1934 and 
his Master of Arts degree in education 
from the University of Virginia. Mr. 
Allen was elected to Sigma Pi Sigma, 
physics fraternity, and Phi Delta Kap- 
pa, education, during his college career. 
His educational experience has been 
wide, both in area and in positions. He 
has taught in the city of Portsmouth 
and in five Virginia counties, Patrick, 
Prince George, Albemarle, Wise, and 
Bath; and his duties have ranged from 
classroom teacher, Diversified Occupa- 
tions coordinator, elementary princi- 
pal, and high school principal to in- 
structor of extension classes for the 
University of Virginia. 

Mr. Allen has strong professional 

terests. A life member of the Na- 
onal Education Association, he has 
ttended six of the last seven national 
mventions. He has served as presi- 
nt of the Portsmouth Education As- 
ciation, as vice-president of District 
Secondary Principals Association, and 

a member of VEA committees, At 
iis time he is president of District L 
id therefore a member of the Board 
f Directors of the Virginia Education 
ssociation. 

Mr. Allen’s community interests are 
so outstanding. In: the Park View 
hristian Church he is teacher of the 
fen’s Bible Class and past chairman 
f the Official Board. He is currently 


(Continued on page 39) 
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William H. Bowman, now serv- 
ing his twelfth year as Principal of the 
Saint Paul High School in Wise Coun- 
ty, Virginia, has been connected with 
the teaching profession since 1931. He 
began teaching and coaching in Ten- 
nessee, but soon located in Coeburn, 
Wise County, Virginia. Later, while 
coaching and teaching at Saltville in 
Smyth County, he volunteered for 
duty in World War II, and served with 
the Naval Air Transport Service for 
three years. After his discharge, he 
returned to his adopted State and 
chosen profession. 

Mr. Bowman has taken an active 
part in professional organizations, hav- 
ing served in the Wise County Educa- 
tion Association on the executive 
committee, as vice president, and as 
president. He is the immediate past 
president of District O of the VEA. 
Recently he has been a member of the 
VEA Board of Directors, and has 
served on the Executive Committee for 
the past year. He has been chairman 
and secretary of the Wise County 
Principals Association. He is a mem- 
ber of the local, district, state, and 
national education associations. 

He has been chairman of the West- 
ern District Coaches Association; com- 
missioner of District VIII Basketball 
Officials; and president of the Milligan 
College Alumni Association for three 
consecutive years since coming to 
Saint Paul. 

Mr. Bowman is District Governor 
of 24-F of Lions International, and 
recently received the Extension Award 
from Lions International. A past presi- 


Robert W. Allen 
ABC’s of Voting 


Nominees—Allen 
Bowman 
Your vote Counts 


William H. Bowman 
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NATIONAL LIBRARY 





Concerning the first National Library 
Week, sponsored by the American 
Library Association and the National 
Book Committee, NEA President Ly- 
man V. Ginger, shown above, says 
“We support your efforts for the de- 
velopment of libraries—in the home, 
in the school and for public use. We 
share your aim of—“A Better Read, 
Better Informed America” and we 
heartily encourage pupils, teachers 
and parents to give heed to the Na- 
tional Library Week’s theme: “Wake 
Up and Read.” 


National Library Week, March 16- 
22—the first of its kind in this country 
—will be widely observed in Virginia. 
In the words of the Congressional Res- 
olution on National Library Week in- 
troduced in the 85th Congress, the pro- 
gram is designed to “increase support 
for libraries from the highest levels of 
leadership in the civic, economic, pro- 
fessional and cultural life of the 
country.” 

The program is sponsored at the na- 
tional level by the National Book 
Committee and the American Library 
Association, while the Virginia com- 
mittee for coordinating statewide ac- 
tivities is headed by Webster S. Rhoads, 
Jr., chairman of the board of Miller 
and Rhoads, Inc. of Richmond. Plans 
include several television shows, fea- 
ture articles in metropolitan news- 
papers, school and club programs, and 
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WEEK, March 16-22 


exhibits in schools, public libraries and 
bookstores. 

Dr. Lyman V. Ginger, president of 
NEA, has written the ALA of the 
NEA’s “warm support of the compre- 
hensive educational campaign focused 
on the rewards of reading which will 
during National Library 
Teachers, librarians, and 
parent-teacher organizations are urged 


culminate 


week. 


to take part in the activities of their 
communities relating to this Week. 
C. Lamar Wallis, Chairman 
ALA Library Week Committee 
for Virginia 


First National Historian 

C. W. Dickinson, Jr. has been ap- 
pointed national historian for Sigma 
Phi Epsilon Fraternity. In this recent- 
ly created position, he becomes its first 
national historian. Mr. Dickinson was 
director of School Libraries and Text- 
books for the State Department of 
Education from 1923 until his retire- 
ment in 1952. 

Sigma Phi Epsilon was founded at 
Richmond College in 1901 as a local 
organization and applied for a national 
charter in October 1902 when Mr. 
Dickinson was chapter secretary. It is 
now the second largest fraternity in the 
world with chapters in 145 colleges 
and universities across the country. A 
graduate of Richmond College, Mr. 
Dickinson recently helped in the pro- 
duction of the History of the Class of 
1905, believed to be the first published 
history of any Richmond College class. 


Librarians Spring Meet 


The School Librarians Section of the 
VEA will have its spring meeting at 
the Hotel Roanoke on Saturday, April 
26. The meeting as planned by Frances 
Woltz, Program Chairman, begins at 
10:00 A.M. with a luncheon scheduled 
at 1:00 P.M. 
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Golden Anniversary 
for 

School Library Program 

in Virginia 

















































The figure “8” figures prominent y 
in the history of the school libraiy 
program in Virginia established fif:y 
years ago this year. Some historic | 
highlights include— 


1908—State-aid appropriation prc - 
vided by law to “encourage 
the establishment of schoo] 
libraries” 


1928—State Board of Education 
adopted minimum library 
standards, requiring a teacher- 
librarian in each accredited 


high school 


1928—VEA School Librarians Section 
established (now recognized 
as largest division of the Vir 
ginia Education Association 
with the exception of the De 
partment of Classroom Teach 
ers ) 


1938—State-aid Library Fund in- 
creased to $100,000 
1948—Library standards adopted for 


elementary schools in Virginia, 
to become effective in 1953 


1958—Golden 
school library program 


anniversary year of 


LOCAL LEADERS 
CONFERENCES—1958 


“At Least a Carload From Each 
Local Association” 


For: Presidents of Local Associations 
Other Association Officers 
Chairmen of Committees on 

Public Relations, Professional! 
Standards, Welfare, 
Legislation and Citizenship 


Schedule of Meetings 


Meetings start at 10 A.M. 
March 14 Bristol 
Virginia High School 


March 15 Roanoke 

Woodrow Wilson Junior High Schoc 
March 28 Richmond 

John Marshall High School 
March 29 Portsmouth 

Woodrow Wilson High School 
April 18 The Plains 


Episcopal Church Parish Hall 
April 19 Charlottesville 
Monticello Hotel 
April 25 South Boston 
Halifax County High School 
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Reading Conference at 
University of Virginia 


The role of reading in the modern 
hool will be emphasized at a reading 
mference at the University of Vir- 
nia on April 26. 
Registration and coffee will begin 
e program at 9:30 A.M. and con- 
tnue throughout the day in Cabell 
all on the University Lawn. 


Sectional meetings for discussions 
1d demonstrations will be held, 
inted toward consideration of prob- 
ms of developmental reading instruc- 
on, diagnosis and corrective therapy 
different grade levels in the public 
school and at the college level. 


- - 


Among out-of-state speakers will be 
Dr. Mary C. Austin of the Harvard 
Graduate School of Education and 
Edna Horrocks, supervisor of Language 
\rts for the Cleveland Public Schools. 

At this meeting a Council of the 
International Reading Association will 
be formally organized. 

A registration fee of $1.00 will be 
payble on the date of the meeting. 
Address all communications for further 
information and pre-registration to: 


Dr. Ullin W. Leavell, Director 
McGuffey Reading Clinic 
University of Virginia 
Charlottesville, Virginia. 


Promotions in Virginia 
School Equipment Company 


Willis O. Jones, Jr., president of 
the Virginia School Equipment Com- 
any, has announced the promotion 
ist month of Quinton S$. Cox to vice- 
president of the company. Mr. Cox 
is eleven years experience with this 

ympany, having served as represen- 
tative and office manager since 1947. 

t the same time, Irwin W. Holsapple, 
., bookkeeper for the past two years, 
lvanced to the position of office 
anager. Mrs. Willis O. Jones, Jr. is 
he secretary-treasurer. 


Directors of the company include 
7. O. Jones, Sr. with fifty years ex- 
srience in the business, and Malcolm 
{. Christian, in addition to Mr. and 
[rs. Jones, Jr. 

The Virginia School Equipment 
ompany at 104 S. Foushee Street, 
ichmond, has again become state dis- 
‘ibutor for the long established 
rlington Seating Company line. 
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Placement Service 


For Teachers 


This replaces the Registration Service, which has been available 
since 1948. 


The Placement Service is more complete and confidential. 


Those interested in changing their teaching position or seeking 
placement will supply full credentials covering college record, ex- 
perience record, references, and recommendations. This confidential 
information will be made available to interested superintendents 
only upon request. 


Records will be kept up-to-date from year to year. 


To set up the complete files required for this service, the Board 
of Directors has established the following costs for Placement 
Service: 


VEA Members—$10.00 Initial fee 
15.00 Additional if employment is 
secured 


Non-Members —$15.00 Initial fee 
25.00 Additional if employment is 
secured 


Use the coupon below to secure Placement Service forms on 
which the necessary information is to be recorded for available 


positions. 


VIRGINIA EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
116 SouTH THIRD STREET 


RICHMOND 19, VIRGINIA 


Please send me the necessary forms tor Teacher Placement Service. 


Name 


Address 


City or Town Gaia bs aT k 
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Virginia Congressman Introduces— 


Teacher’s Income Tax Deduction—HR 9347 


Congressman Richard H. Poff 
of Radford has introduced one of the 
bills paralleling HR 4662, the King- 
Jenkins bill, to grant equitable tax 
treatment to American teachers. Some 
25 bills are now pending in Congress, 
all of them substantially the same, pro- 
posing that members of the teaching 
profession be permitted to deduct edu- 
cational expenses as necessary business 
expense on income tax returns. 

In introducing the bill, Congressman 
Poff made the following comments: 

“Mr. Speaker, under the income tax 
laws, any money spent by the taxpayer 





for the production of taxable income 
can be deducted as a business or pro- 
fessional expense. Under those rules, 
businessmen can deduct money spent 
for entertainment of prospective cus- 
tomers and union members can deduct 
union dues. Membership fees in bar as- 
sociations, medical societies and other 
professional organizations are treated 
as expenses necessary for the produc- 
tion of taxable income and accordingly 
are deductible for income tax pur- 
poses. The same is true of money spent 
to train employees in special skills. 
“Under the laws of most States, in- 





You can make more Long Distance calls for your 
money if you call any time after 6 o’clock! That’s 
because most station-to-station rates are lowest 
after 6 p. m. weekdays (and all day Sundays). 


It’s fun to phone—and Long Distance calls 
often cost less than you think. You can call any- 
where in the U.S.A. after 6 p. m. for $2 or less*. 


Call the thriftiest way—call station-to-station 
—and be sure to call by number. It’s twice as fast, 


and it saves you money! 





Company of Virginia 


*Plus tax 


The Chesapeake & Potomac Telephone 


SAVE AFTER °% eau BY NUMBER 
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Representative Poff 


cluding Virginia, school teachers are 
required periodically to take refresher 
academic courses at some educationa! 
institution in order to maintain their 
accreditation. Unless they maintain 
their accreditation, they are not eligi- 
ble for further employment or promo- 
tion as a teacher. The money spent for 
tuition, books, supplies, travel and 
living expenses while away from home 
comes out of their own pockets. 

“Under the present law this money 
is not deductible for income tax pur- 
poses. Clearly it is an expense abso- 
lutely essential to the production of 
taxable income. Without spending it, 
the teacher could earn no salary at all. 
Certainly it is as much a business ex- 
pense as money spent for customer en- 
tertainment and union dues. Accord- 
ingly, I have introduced a bill, HR 
9347, which would permit a school 
teacher to deduct up to $600 every 
year for money spent for refresher 
courses required to maintain accredita- 
tion or to further their educational at 
tainments in order to qualify for pro- 
the teaching profession. 
Perhaps no person in our Nation’s 
economy with so much responsibility 
for the future growth and welfare of 
the Nation resting upon his shoulders 
is so underpaid as the school teacher. 
Most assuredly he is entitled at least to 
stand on the same footing with other 
taxpayers. 

“Mr. Speaker, I understand that 
other Members intend to introduce 
similar legislation. I have no pride of 
authorship, and it is immaterial to me 
under whose name the legislation is 
passed. My only concern is that it be 
passed.” 

The House Ways and Means Com 
mittee heard testimony from NEA an 
State witnesses on the King-Jenkin 
bill on January 15 and went into exec 
utive session the middle of February i 
order to vote on HR 4662. 


motion in 
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Supervisors 





Mrs. Irene Taylor Martin has 
been named supervisor of elementary 
education for Henry County. 

Mrs. Martin is a graduate of West- 

umpton College, University of Rich- 

ond, where she earned a BA degree 

1 Psychology. 

She has taught in the public schools 
f North Carolina and Virginia and 

1s been teaching at Spencer-Penn 
School for the past nine years. 

Mrs. Martin has done graduate work 

University of North Carolina and 
University of Virginia, where she is 
now working on her Master’s degree. 

Mrs. Martin assumed her duties at 
the beginning of the current school 


year. 





Dorothy Rollins is the new ele- 
nentary supervisor in Prince William 
ounty. Miss Rollins has been a super- 
isor since 1944, serving for two years 
1 Madison Ccunty and for the past 
leven years in Page County. She be- 
an her career in Loudoun County 
vhere she taught for eight years, fol- 
ywed by four years as principal of a 
onsolidated school. Her educational 
ackground consists of a Normal Pro- 
essional certificate from Madison Col- 
‘ge, a BS degree from Radford College 
nd a Master’s degree from VPI. Miss 
\ollins is a member of Delta Kappa 
amma. 
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Germany Revisited—Education 
in the Federal Republic. Changes 
in German education since World War 
II have been noted in this study by 
Dr. Alina M. Lindegren. On the Fed- 
eral and State levels, a comparison of 
the organization of the administration 
of education in Germany shows simi- 
larity with that of the United States. 
This ccmplete study, bulletin No. 12, 
1957, is available from the Superin- 
tendent of Documents, U. S. Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington 25, 


D. C.—price 55 cents. 


School Birds—Some Feathered 
Friends We Could Do Without 
features a collection of humorous cari- 
catures of figures whom the active 
classroom teacher is likely to meet 
among his professional contacts. This 
amusing series and the cleverly written 
script will give a lift to local meetings 
and prod the deadwood into some 
serious self-reflection. This 18-frame, 
35 mm, full color filmstrip, accom- 
panied by two copies of the script is 
available from the National School 
Public Relations Association, 1201 
Sixteenth St., N.W., Washington 6, 
D. C.—for $5.00. 


Seriue@s ... 





New primary program in the 


state-ado pted series 


GROWTH IN ARITHMETIC 


One by One 
Two by Two 


by Clark - Junge - Clark 


These sparkling new text-workbooks are high in child in- 
terest and provide an ideal introduction to number work 
—a good beginning for growth in number thinking. 


In LANGUAGE FOR DAILY USE 


Round The School Year 


by Mildred A. Dawson and Bonnie Scales 


This effective program for Grade 2 gives children oppor- 
tunity for spontaneous expression of ideas. It gives atten- 
tion to the development of “sentence sense”’. 
Workbook, Grade 2 parallels the program in the textbook. 


World Book Company 


Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York 


C. G. Bailey, Virginia Representative 


Language 
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Gem Service Pins 
for Long Records 





In addition to the 25-year service pin now available, arrangements have 
been made to recognize longer records by having the proper stone set in 
the torch of the pin for teachers with 30, 35, 40, 45, and 50 years of 
service. Pins are available in 1/10 of 10K gold (2 weeks delivery) and 
10K gold (6 weeks delivery). 

Cost of the plain and jeweled pins (or men’s buttons) follows: 


Total Price 


including 
1/10 of 10% Tax 
Number years Stone set 10K 10K 
of service in Torch Quality Quality 
25 Plain $1.21 $5.50 
30 Ruby 2.75 6.60 
35 Sapphire 2.75 6.60 
40 Amethyst 2.75 6.60 
45 Emerald 3.30 7.15 
50 Diamond 6.33 10.18 


Engraving of pins is not included in above costs, but may be done 
by a local jeweler. 

Honor certificates for service to accompany the pins are 12 cents each. 
Name and date line may be engrossed for 60 cents per certificate, with 
name and date of award supplied in typewritten form. 

Orders for award pins and honor certificates should be authorized by 
local education associations and sent to the Virginia Education Association, 
116 South Third Street, Richmond 19, Virginia. 

















TEACHERS PLACEMENT SERVICE 


Nation-wide 
We can place teachers in the best positions they are capable of holding in PRIVATE 
SCHOOLS or PUBLIC SCHOOLS or COLLEGES in any location preferred. We have 
vacancies constantly. Write us stating your case. No obligation until acceptance 
of position. 
1950 LeVeque-Lincoln Tower VERNON M. RIEGEL, Manager 
Columbus 15, Ohio N.A.T.A. Phone: CApital 4-2S882 








DUDLEY’S EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 220°" 


We place our teachers in good positions. 47th year of service. 
Write for registration blank. 





DELBERT E. TENDYKE, Director . . ... . . Phone CHerry 3-5880 








SOUTHERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


of Richmond 
Prompt and efficient service to teachers and administrators. 
213 Broad-Grace Arcade — Telephone MI 3-6314 
Member N. A. T. A. 
C. D. GUESS SUSAN F. GUESS FRANK HURLEY 

















A DAM ie renige i br icc ey ee” 


TEACHERS AGENCY 605 14th St., N.W. - Washington 5, D.C.» Member NATA 


SEEKING A POSITION? Southeast 
We offer a nation-wide, reliable, school ° 
and college placement service. Positions L Gssomb 
waiting at excellent salaries. Write, telling 0. 

















us about yourself. The leader of modern assemblies in the south 
The Baltimore Teachers Agency ROBERT E. ROTH, Director 
William K. Yocum. Mer Drawer 3387—Greensboro, N. C. 
516 N. Charles St., Baltimore 1, Md. _ The Complete 
Member N.A.T.A. (Est. 1925) Educational Entertainment Program Service 
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Spindler Scholarship 
in Audio-Visual Education 


For the second consecutive year, th 
University of Virginia has been give: 
a grant for the Frank Spindler Gradu 
ate Scholarship in Audio-Visual Edu 
cation. The scholarship, carrying 
stipend of $1,600 to $3,000 as de 
termined by the awarding committee 
was established by Encyclopaedi 
Britannica Films as a memorial to th 
late Frank Spindler of Hampden 
Sydney, Va. 

A native Virginian, a graduate o 
Hampden-Sydney College and the Uni 
versity of Virginia, and a forme: 
teacher and educational administrato: 
in Virginia schools, Mr. Spindler hac 
for several years been the state’s repre 
sentative for the film company, pro 
ducer of educational films, when he 
died Nov. 30, 1956, in an auto accident 
near Midlothian, Va., that also took the 
lives of his wife and a 3-year-old 
grandson. 

Maurice B. Mitchell, president of 
Encyclopaedia Britannica Films, said 
in establishing the scholarship, “This is 
being done to help keep alive the name 
and memory of a man who exemplified 
the very best that there is in profession- 
al education, and who so effectively 
promoted the cause of better instruc- 
tion through the use of audio-visual 
materials. We can pay no higher tribute 
to his memory, at least none that he 
would have cherished more.” 

Mr. Spindler, who was 55, attended 
Hampden-Sydney College and the Uni- 
versity of Virginia. He entered the 
teaching profession at Berry College, 
Rome, Ga., as an instructor in Latin. 
In 1930, Mr. Spindler went to Wil- 
liam Jennings Bryan University at 
Dayton, Tenn., to serve as Professor of 
Latin, and later, as Dean. Two years 
later, he became high school principal 
at Dayton and at Victoria, Va., serv- 
ing until 1940, when he left to become 
Dean and Registrar of Blackstone Col- 
lege, Blackstone, Va. From 1943 to 
1947, he acted as Training Specialist 
with the War Assets Administration 
and the War Department. He left this 
assignment to take the position as rep- 
resentative for Encyclopaedia Britan- 
nica Films in the state of Virginia 
where he served until his death in 1956. 


Virginia Breakfast — AASA 
Regional Convention—April 1, 8 
A.M., Ohio Room, Hotel Statler, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 
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comprehensive line of 





: ‘ 
teacher of 


Woodrow Wilson High School, Ports- 





Brownsons Organize 
New Company 


H. C. Brownson, formerly with 


the Virginia School Equipment Com- 
p. ay, Inc., has become president of the 


e ently established Brownson Equip- 

nt Company in Richmond at 10 

North Second Street. Other officers of 

new company include H. C. 

B. ownson, Jr. serving as vice-president 
rd M. O. Brownson, treasurer. 

Che Brownson Equipment Company 
been appointed agents and dealers 
the School Division of the Bruns- 
k Balke Collender Company for the 

te of Virginia and the District of 


Columbia. They will specialize in a 


school and 


church furniture. 


IN MEMORIAM 





Lysle C. Padden served the Ports- 
outh schools for nearly two score 


years. For the past 36 years he was a 


mechanical drawing at 


yuth. After his death on January 20, 
faculty memorial said in part, “His 
<tensive acquaintance with an amaz- 
¢ number of fields outside his cus- 


tomary assignment made of him an 


valuable consultant for everyone 
nnected with this high school.” A 
bute in the school newspaper stated, 
[he man was an educator and he 
ed his lecture. He gave the breath 
his life to living Christ’s admoni- 
mn, ‘So let your light shine before 
en.’ Now the man with the candle 
1s gone to join Him whose light he 
flected.” 











VIRGINIA ENGRAVING COMPANY 


Makers of Fine Printing Plates 


103 N. 14TH ST., RICHMOND, VA. 


























DOLLAR 
CAN GOA 





LONG 
LONG 
WAY... 


A LIFE INSURANCE DOLLAR IS WORTH... 


... Twice as much to a widow than to a wife, 
... Four times its value to a growing orphan, 


... Sixteen percent more to a mortgage debt than to a home 
lost by fire, 


... One hundred percent more to a person who can’t qualify for 
life insurance, 


... One thousand percent to an old man or woman without a 
roof over their heads. 


— AND — 


YOUR INSURANCE DOLLAR BUYS MORE IN YOUR EDUCA- 
TION ASSOCIATION SPONSORED COMPANY. 


a a a as i lige. 

I te ce cctcsecchs aapacee Gos. dibimens Birth Date " he 
DE tke dW Sec e tana neem tae ‘ 
ES a se Pe ee eee Ce State_ 


HORACE MANN INSURANCE COMPANIES 


116 South Third St. Richmond, Va. 
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Robert Willis Bobbitt retired last 
July as superintendent of Charlotte 
County Schools, having served in this 
position for 32 years. 

Born in Warrenton, N. C., he grad- 
uated with an AB degree from the 
University of North Carolina. He later 
earned his Master of Arts degree in 
public school from 
Columbia University. 

His first teaching assignment was at 
Wilkesboro, North Carolina. 


there he came to Virginia as principal 


administration 


From 





Edueators in Retirement 





of the elementary and_ secondary 
school at Keysville. After three years 
he went to Tazewell County as prin- 
cipal of the Tazewell and Graham 
High Schools. In 1925 Mr. Bobbitt 
returned to Charlotte County as Di- 
vision Superintendent. 

In reviewing his services over a 
twenty-five year period, R. §. Cham- 
berlayne, Jr., then chairman of the 
Board of Supervisors of Charlotte 


County, said of Mr. Bobbitt: “The 


progress in educational facilities that 


Take a minute... 


and you'll take an hour. 


For when you look over this book 


you will find an outstanding text 


that deserves more than a minute of your time. 


Check the authoritative, up-to-date material; 


read a little of the easy, informal prose; 


notice the colorful, engaging format. 


Use it and find 


it’s the kind of text teen-agers like to study— 


the kind of text you enjoy teaching. 


Teacher’s Manual. 


Workbook and Laboratory Manual. 


Comprehensive Tests, Keys 


BIOLOGY 
Elsbeth Kroeber 
Walter H. Wolff 
Richard L. Weaver 


D. C. HEATH AND COMPANY 


Representative: Mr. Richard H. Marsland, 703 Spottswood Road, 
Ridge Branch P.O., Richmond 26, Va. 


Consultant: Mrs. Virginia Cushwa, 1516 Maiden Lane, Apt. 28 S.W., 


Roanoke, Va. 
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R. W. Bobbitt 


have been and are now offered the chil 
dren of our county, have been achieved 
principally by him through his efforts 
of cooperation in working with those 
forces that have striven and had, at 
heart, the best interest for the advance 
ment of our children.” The Superin 
Public 
Dabney S. Lancaster, said at that time, 
“Mr. Bobbitt is a student of schoo! 
problems and has given fully of his 


tendent of Instruction, D; 


time and talent in his efforts to im- 
prove the public schools in Charlott 
County. He has brought about im 
provements of many kinds including 
the establishment of the Randolph 
Henry Consolidated High School at 
Charlotte Court House, which serves 
the entire county. Mr. Bobbitt is re 
garded throughout the State as one of 
our ablest superintendents and _ his 
counsel and advice are sought and 
valued by all of his associates.” 

Mr. Bobbitt holds membership in 
several professional associations. In 
civic affairs he is active in the Ruritan 
Club, the Keysville Masonic Lodge, and 
the Ash Camp Baptist Church. Mr. 
Bobbitt and his wife, the former Helen 
White, continue to live in Keysville. 

Dr. Charles Herbert Huffman. 
head of the Department of English and 
director of the Division of Humanities 
at Madison College, rounded out 
teaching career of 40 years with his re 
tirement last June. He had been a mem 
ber of the Madison College faculty 
since 1924. 

Born near Bridgewater, Virginia, Dr 
Huffman received his BA degree fron 
Bridgewater, his MA from Clark Uni- 
versity, and returned to the University 
of Virginia for the Ph.D. degree in 
1920. 

His first teaching was done at the 
University from 1918-21 as assistant 
professor of English. He later taugh« 
at Austin College for one year and at 
Roanoke College for two years, com- 
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Charles H. Huffman 


ing to Madison College in 1924 as pro- 
fessor of English. In 1952, Dr. Huff- 
man was made head of the English 
Department and in 1954 he became 
director of the Division of Humanities 
it Madison College. 

He is the author of The English 
Novel, and The T ypes of Literature, 
and has done numerous historical, 
critical, and literary treatises. Dr. 
Huffman was a member of the recent 
committee of the Virginia Association 
‘f Teachers of English which prepared 
the literary map of Virginia. 

\ctive in civic affairs, Dr. Huffman 
has been president of the Harrisonburg 
Kiwanis Club and lieutenant-governor 
of the Fifth Division of the Capitol 
District. A member of several pro- 
fessional associations, he also holds 
membership in the Raven Society of 
the University of Virginia, Pi Gamma 
Mu and Tau Kappa Alpha fraternities. 
He is a member of the Rockingham 
County Historical Society and _ the 
Masonic Lodge of Harrisonburg. 

Married to Roxie Riddel of Bridge- 
water, the Huffmans have two chil- 
dren, a daughter, Gwendolyn Huffman 
Smith, and a son, Herbert Garland 
Huffman. 

Dr. Huffman continues in his re- 

ment to serve as president of the 
Memorial Foundation of the Germanna 
Colonies in Virginia, Incorporated. In 

s special interest he administers the 


manna Foundation to perpetuate 

memory of early German settlers 
n Virginia for the benefit of their 
escendants, and to preserve land- 
marks for the benefit of the public. 


For recreation, Dr. Huffman enjoys 
golf and spends many afternoons at 
the Spotswood Country Club. His in- 
fluence as a teacher, especially through 
his classes in Shakespeare and Milton, 
will long be remembered by his many 
former students. 
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Mrs. Bessie LaRue Jones, teach- 
er of history and Latin in the Galax 
High School for 21 years, retired May 
29, 1957, concluding 37 years in the 
teaching profession. 

She began her career in Carroll Coun- 
ty and after teaching for six years in 
an elementary school there, she moved 
to Grayson County where she taught 
in the high school. In addition to her 
long record at Galax High School, she 
also taught one year at Bomarton High 
School, Texas, and one year at Ber- 
wind High School in West Virginia. 
Other out-of-state teaching assign- 





Mrs. Bessie L. Jones 








FOR STUDENTS OF — 
Virg initia HISTORY 
GOVERNMENT 


In use in the schools throughout Virginia 


“STUDY SCRAPBOOK OF THE 
OLD DOMINION" — 


AND 


Beginning at Jamestown, the scrapbook un- 
folds an interesting word and picture story 
of the early colonists. Contains 36 pages— 
8 pages in color—150 illustrations. Printed on 
one side of page only, making it ideal for 
the child student to cut out the illustrations 
when making his or her own scrapbook. 


 MIEEOD 6 os os 0 50¢ 
15 or more copies ....40¢ each 





“VIRGINIA’S GOVERNMENT” — 


the most comprehensive and easily under- 
stood book yet published on how we govern 
ourselves in Virginia. Contains all the latest 
essential information on the functioning of 
our state, city, and county governments. 148 
pages, paper-bound. 


Single Copies ...... $2.00 
10 or more copies ...$1.40 each 


A NEW BOOK 


“Fabulous John Smith” 
Single Copies $1 
10 or more copies 90¢ each 





VIRGINIA PUBLICATIONS Coviee | “Virginia's 


Government” 





Division of 
VIRGINIA STATE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
111 No. Sth St., Richmond 19, Va. Copies 4 “Study Scrapbook of 
the Old Dominion” 








You may send me postpaid, the publications 
indicated. 














Copies op 
0 Ee 4 Fabulous . 
to cover my order. John Smith 
Meme ..... ‘ Sh ies = te vee raebsloh ie arte ainalaaltaceibhanbaiasoapainielindis ‘i ee -_ 
i ee ee Prete ae Oe Ae trast Say Aer ee eet oe Se eee 
EE Ee ee eee a ee ee eae eee 
(Please print name and address clearly) V.J. 
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ments include one summer at Emerson 
Settlement House in Chicago and five 
years at Hamilton and Transylvania 
Colleges, Lexington, Kentucky. 

A native Virginian, Mrs. Jones was 
born in Carroll County where she 
graduated as valedictorian of her senior 
class at Woodlawn High School. She 
is a cum laude graduate of Lynchburg 
College where she received her AB de- 
gree and earned her MA degree from 
Columbia University. She also com- 
pleted residence requirements for a 
Ph.D. degree at Columbia University. 

Among extra-curricular activities, 
she sponsored a Student Cooperative 


Association for 16 years and the Girls 
Hi-Y for 10 years. Mrs, Jones has been 
president of the Grayson Education 
Association and county Red Cross 
chairman. In civic groups she has been 
chaplain and parliamentarian of the 
American Legion Auxiliary, president 
of the Galax Business and Professional 
Woman’s Club for two terms, and 
trustee of the Galax Public Library. 
She also teaches and serves on the of- 
ficial board of First Christian Church 
at Galax. She has travelled among 38 
states in the United States, Canada, 
and Europe. 

Mrs. Jones’ husband, John Percy 





THE MACMILLAN 


READERS 


by Arthur I. Gates 


...More success in reading { 


... more ease in teaching 


Only THE MACMILLAN READERS have the 
Preparatory and Skill-Building Book Method for 
readiness, reading and follow-up. These really effective 
books help you introduce children to the new words 
and concepts needed to read the stories in the 
Basal Readers. And the Teachers Manuals provide all 
those “extras’’ that mean so much to the busy teacher 
who is looking for new ways to meet the 

changing needs of her classroom. 


Your Macmillan representative in Virginia is: 
Mr. Russell B. Hay 
7707 Rock Creek Road 


Richmond, 


Virginia 


She Macmillan Company 


60 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 11, N.Y. 
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Jones, was killed in the Argonne Forest 
battle during World War I and is 
buried in the American Argonne Ceme- 
tery in France. 

Upon her retirement last sprirg, 
Mrs. Jones was presented a Towle 
sterling silver tray by the Galax Ed:- 
cation Association at its banquet on 
April 30, 1957. 

Mrs. Jones now makes her home at 
302 Calhoun Street, Galax, Virgin.a, 
where she enjoys her hobbies of cc|- 
lecting souvenir spoons and growing 


flowers. 





H. M. Painter 


On June 30, 1957, one of Virginia's 
esteemed Division Superintendents will 
leave the position he has held for over 
twenty years. Hunter Monroe 
Painter became Superintendent of 
Botetourt County Schools in 1933, 
succeeding his brother, E. A. Painter. 
Mr. Painter entered the teaching pro- 
fession in 1916 as a classrocm teacher 
in Florence, S. C., having graduated 
that spring from Roanoke College. In 
1917, Mr. Painter entered the Army 
and served during World War I as a 
commissioned officer. At the close of 
the war, he returned to his native 
county of Botetourt and became prin- 
cipal of the Asbury School from 
which he had graduated. From there, 
he went to Wythe County as prin- 
cipal of Wytheville High School. From 
Wytheville, he went to Davis, W. Va., 
where he served as District Superir- 
tendent for five years in Tucker 
County. Leaving the school field for 
several years, ““H. M.”, as he is known 
by his friends, worked with the Du- 
pont Company until he became prir- 
cipal of Mt. Jackson School in Shenar- 
doah County in 1930. Three years 
later, he accepted the superintendency 
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in Botetourt County after the death of 
his brother. 

{any accomplishments will remain 
as 1 tribute to his ceaseless efforts, his 
ad:ninistrative ability, and his interest 
in, and devotion to, the boys and girls 
of Botetourt County. Few men are 
en. owed with the personal traits which 
are possessed by H. M. Painter and 
w! ch have endeared him to those with 
whom he has worked. His administra- 
tion has been characterized by his pa- 
tierce and conscientiousness in deal- 
iny with problems and bringing them 
to a satisfactory solution. 

Jutstanding in his administration 
has been the closing of more than 15 
one-and two-room schools. 

[o Mr. Painter’s credit goes the in- 
of the 12-year program, 
an outstanding agricultural education 
and Home Economics program, and 
one of the most up-to-date pupil trans- 
portation systems in the State. 


auguration 





Robert W. Allen 


Continued from page 29) 


president of the Lions Club, vice-chair- 
man of the Portsmouth District Boy 
Scouts, and member of the Board of 
Directors of the Portsmouth Young 
Men’s Christian Association. Recently 
he has been serving as chairman of. a 
special advisory committee appointed 
by the mayor and city council of 
Portsmouth to study the public trans- 
portation problem of the city. 

Mr. Allen’s wife, Helen Inge Allen, 
is a Longwood graduate and an ele- 
mentary teacher; and Ann, the oldest 
three children, is immediate past 
sident of the state organization of 
the Future Teachers of America. 
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W. H. Bowman 


(Continued from page 29) 


dent of the local club, he was the first 
member to receive the “Lion of the 
Year” award. He has been vice-presi- 
deit and director of the Chamber of 
Commerce; is a member of the Indus- 

| Development Committee; direc- 
to- of Civilian Defense; member of 
th» American Legion; promoter of Boy 
Scout work; and was chairman of the 
Eirergency Flood Committee in the 
di aster of 1957 in his immediate area. 


> 


During his principalship, many im- 
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provements have been made at the 
Saint Paul School, including the com- 
plete renovation of the school build- 
ing; construction of an Activities 
Building, housing a modern cafeteria, 
auditorium, basketball court, and band 
room; the purchasing and furnishing 
of a home economics cottage; and the 
construction of an athletic field which 
the Wise County School Board dedi- 
cated and named “Bowman Field.” 


For the First Time! 
BUILD LASTING 


SYSTEMATICALLY 


... through phonetic 
and word-structure 
patterns 


- Also See: . 
‘; MATHEMATICS FOR . 
‘ DAILY NEEDS ; 
r by Osborn and Colestock . 


It takes the creative approach ,* 
a to ninth grade mathematics! . 


. 
Se —, @.° 
ee i 


ELLING SKILLS 


A member of the Saint Paul Meth- 
odist Church, Mr. Bowman is on the 
official board, and a former teacher of 
the adult class. 

Mr. Bowman holds the B. S. degree 
from Milligan College, and the M. S. 
degree from the University of Ten- 
nessee. He married Kathleen Adams, 
a graduate of Milligan College and 
George Peabody College, and at present 
a teacher in the Saint Paul School. 









THE NEW SPELLING GOALS 


Grades 2-8, clothbound 


by May Lambader and 
William Kottmeyer 


These spelling authorities give you a 

new approach to teaching spelling! 

Children develop spelling power by: 

seeing the word structure 

hearing how the word sounds 

thinking how to spell from phonetic 
and word structure 

writing practice 


THE NEW SPELLING GOALS 
review the phonetic and structural 
skills at every level. Jt’s the logical 
way to strengthen reading ability! 
Dictionary Helps clearly illustrate 
meanings; also correlated with lan- 
guage arts. 


Also availabte: Text-Workbook 
NEW GOALS in SPELLING, Grades 2-8 


WEBSTER PUBLISHING CO. 


ST.LOUIS 3 


DALLAS 1 


PASADENA 2 


YOUR VIRGINIA REPRESENTATIVE: 
5909 Fergusson Road, Richmond, Virginia 


Julian A. Kean ° 
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LIBRARY CLUB in cooperation with the speech class and mixed choir at 
William Byrd High School, Vinton, staged a radio skit that called for three per- 
formances. Above are shown the leaders going over plans in the school library 
—from left, Mrs. Irma Moseley, librarian and director of the Library Club; 
Raymond Camper, speech teacher; and Mrs. Viola Painter, choir director. 

The radio skit, named for the theme of American Education Week, “An 
Educated People Moves Freedom Forward’’, was given at two student assemblies 
and repeated for the Parent-Teachers Association on their “Back to School” night. 
Since the Library Club has an all-girl membership, boys from the speech class 
assisted in the skit, together with the mixed choir of 70 voices. 





THIRTY YEARS SERVICE RECOGNIZED. M. B. Joyner, superintendent 
of the Surry County Schools for the past thirty years, was honored by the Surry 
County Education Association at a banquet on January 17. Here he is shown, 
left, with Mrs. Joyner, receiving an engraved silver bowl. Presentation was made 
by Robert H. Moore, right, principal of Surry County High Schéol. 

Mrs. F. W. Cobb, Re porter 
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Reading Specialist 
Visits Brunswick 

The Brunswick County Education 
Association heard Dr. Ullin W. Leavell, 
director of the McGuffey Reading 
Clinic of the University of Virginia, 
at its January meeting. 

He based his talk on the objectives 
of reading instruction—the building of 
skills, acquisition of knowledge, and 
development of appreciations. He also 
discussed a different type of grouping 
now being tried in some schools as one 
of the new frontiers of reading in- 
struction. Dr. Leavell urged the group 
to exert every effort toward teaching 
reading more effectively. 


Helen H. Harris, Re porter 





New Film 

Satellites, Schools and Sur- 
vival is an effective new film for 
local education associations, civic 
club programs, PTA, and faculty 
meetings, 

This half-hour film is a documen- 
tary on the relation of the American 
educational system to America’s 
survival as a free nation. It high- 
lights the history of public educa- 
tion in the United States during the 
past fifty years. 

Narrated by Charles Van Doren, 
the film was produced by the Na- 
tional Education Association in co- 
operation with the Virginia Educa- 
tion Association and other state 
associations, 

During a nation-wide premiere 
the weekend of March 1-2, the film 
was shown in Virginia by television 
stations at Lynchburg, Bristol, Har- 
risonburg, Norfolk, Petersburg, and 
Roanoke. 

Six copies of this film are now 
available for community use with- 
out cost. Address your request to 
Film Service, Virginia Education 
Association, 116 South Third Street, 
Richmond 19, Virginia. 

















Grounds Improvement 
Contest 


A School Grounds Improvement 
Contest is being sponsored by the 
South Atlantic Region and the Virginia 
Federation of Garden Clubs. For rules 
and regulations, write Mrs. Wilbur E. 
Sears, Landscape Design Chairman, 
VFGC, 25 W. Roberts Court, Ports- 


mouth, Virginia. 
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eorge Peabody College for Teachers 


Offers you a eo FULL SUMMER SESSION—June 9 - August 15 
WIDE CHOICE e EARLY SUMMER TERM —Junes - July 12 
of e LATE SUMMER TERM) —July 14- August 15 

s U M M E R e MID-SUMMER TERM = —June 23 - July 25 
INTERSESSION —August 18-August 29 


PROGRAMS... worksuops ster ntensive courses 


Write today for SUMMER SESSION THE CALENDAR NEEDS of Teachers, 
BULLETIN describing Peabody’s 1958 Librarians, and other public and pri- 
Summer Schedule DESIGNED TO MEET vate school personnel. Address: 


DIRECTOR OF ADMISSIONS, GEORGE PEABODY COLLEGE FOR TEACHERS 
Nashville 5, Tennessee 


“4 southern school with national and international recognition.” 
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The finest educational films and filmstrips come from 


Seapelypadie [eilannioa Hus 


Your EBF District Manager for VIRGINIA 


Irving G. Turnage 


thanks you for your patronage on the anniversary of another 














year with Encyclopaedia Britannica Films and invites you to 
send for your FREE desk copies of the E B Films and 
E B Filmstrip catalogs. 

P.S. Also available — the latest catalog of the finest feature 
films and short subjects for recreational use from Films Incor- 
porated ... a subsidiary of Encyclopaedia Britannica Films. 


: Encyclopaedia Britannica Films 
513 East Virginia Avenue 
Crewe, Virginia 
| EB Films Catalog 


a 
Please send: [| EB Filmstrip Catalog 
(] Films Incorporated Catalog 


NAME 
SCHOOL 
STREET. 


MAIL COUPON TODAY! u 
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in eashernmenensh-siranyieulaianiapienten egies 


| Specialists 
| in 


| School Cafeterias 


A 

ONE-STOP 
SERVICE 

FOR EVERY 
SCHOOL CAFETERIA 


NEED 


Phone Richmond MI 8-8314 
Norfolk EX 7-2311 
Roanoke DI 3-8677 





| 
John G. Kolbe, ine 
1 EAST MAIN STREET 


19. VIRGINIA 


The lustrous 
non-scuff FLOOR WAX 


that outlasts them all 


For free sanitary 
survey of your 
premises consult your 
Dolge service man. 








SUMMER EMPLOYMENT OPPORTUNITIES FOR 
HIGH SCHOOL SCIENCE TEACHERS 


High School Science teachers interested in gaining industrial experience thro.gh 
summer employment may contact the following companies for detailed infor na- 


tion about qualifications and opportunities. 


Company 
Virginia- 
Carolina 
Chemical Corp. 
Atlantic Varnish 
& Paint Co., Inc. 
Froehling & 
Robertson Inc. 


Philip 
Morris 


Inc. 


American Tobacco 
Co. Research Lab. 


Reynolds 
Metals Co. 
Camp Div. 
Union Bag Co. 
Paper Corp. 
Institute 

of Textile 
Technology 

Va. Agricultural 
Exp. Station 


Newport News 
Shipbuilding & 
Dry Dock Co. 
Hercules Powder 
Company 

Allied Chemical 
& Dye 

Nitrogen Division 


March 


Music 


19-26—National 
Educators National Confer- 


Location 
Richmond 
Richmond 


Richmond 
814 W. Cary 


7th & Stockton 
Streets 


Richmond, Va. 


400 Petersburg 
Pike, Richmond 
Richmond 


Franklin, Va. 


Charlottesville 


Blacksburg 


Newport 


News, Va. 


Hopewell 


Hopewell 


Calendar 


Convention, 


ence, Los Angeles, Calif. 


March 27-29—National 


National Science Teachers Associa- 
tion, Denver, Colo. 


March 30-April 3—National Conven- 
for 


and 


tion, 


Health, 


American 
Physical 


Association 
Education 


Recreation, Kansas City, Missouri. 


March 26-30—National 


National Association of Women 
Deans and Counselors, St. Louis, 
Missouri. 


Convention, 


Convention, 


Representative 
Mr. George Walker 
Scientific Personnel 
Coordinator 

Mr. J. A. Saunders 
President 

Mr. J. W. Weaver 


Vice President 


Mr. J. C. Holmes 

Supervisor Physical 

Section 

Mr. O. L. Hillsman 


Personnel Manager 


Mr. J. Pecsok 


Director of Per. 


Mr. A. P. Yundt 
Tech. Director 


Dr. Jack Compton 
Technical Director 


Dr. R. W. Engel 
Head Dept. of 
Biochem. & Nut. 


Dr. Roscoe Meadows 
Jr. Research Coordinator 


Dr. W. L. Stafford 
Chief Chemist 

Dr. E. D. Crittenden 
Director of Research 


of Meetings 


Skills 


Chemistry 


Chemistry 


Chemistry 
Physical 
Testing 
Inspection 
of Mat. 
Chemistry 
Physics 
Mathematics 
Chemistry 
Physics 
Physical 
Sciences 
Chemistry 
Physics 


Chemistry 
Physics 
Mathematic s 


Chemistry 


Science 
Mathematics 


Chemistry 
(Men Only) 
Science 
Mathematics 


March 29-April 1—Regional Conven- 
tion, American Association of Schoo! 
Administrators, Cleveland, Ohio. 


March 22-26—Annual Convention, 


Department of Elementary School 


Principals. 


April 6-12—International Council for 
Exceptional Children, Kansas C ty, 


Missouri. 


April 9-12—Annual Meeting, Nation- 
al Council of Mathematics Teach»rs, 


Cleveland, Ohio. 


April 21-25—National Convention, 


Department of 


Audio-Visual in- 


struction, Minneapolis, Minn. 
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Reading 





Continued from page 21) 


rena : ° 
the children through their in- 


st in reading, we are led to be- 
e that a concentrated form of 
ling designed to meet the needs 
child in the school does 
e merit. 


every 


[his is not a program in which 
hers should be pushed. They 
st want to do it because the 
ldren need something that will 
benefit them. For a program such 
his to be successful requires def- 
te leadership froma capable per- 
son who understands children and 
ir problems and needs. There 
uld be a professional in-service 
tic training program with adequate 
naterials with which the faculty 
work in order to learn more 
ut the teaching of reading. 
\dequate instructional materials 
each grade level should be made 

y ivailable when needed. 


7. P- 


— 


We feel the success of our pro- 
ram has been due to these reasons 
y and that our teachers have been 
ite willing to put in much extra 
tics time and study to make it work. 


Business Educators Meet 


Alan Lloyd, typewriting editor for 
Business Education World, is the fea- 
ed speaker for the spring meeting 


f the Virginia Business Education As- 
Roanoke on March 15. 
Typewriting Failures” is 


ation at 


x 


tics Preventing 
the subject of his address. 
9:00 A.M. 


the meeting concludes with lunch- 


egistration begins at 


Smith of William 


School, 


nvet irs. Imogene G. 


High 


iO chairman of 


choo! § Fleming Roanoke, is 


luncheon reservations; 
a Stalker of Roanoke is in charge 
and Mrs. Thelma Chambers 


registration com- 


xhibits; 
hairman of the 
il fi mii tee, 

Cty rogram arrangements have been 
le by Mrs. Ann Daughtrey, 
ident of the VBEA, 
h School, Norfolk. 
he VBEA board meets on the pre- 
10s Ps ce ng evening, March 14, at 7:00 PM, 
1 Ruth Lee of Portsmouth, presi- 


vice- 
from Maury 


\ onal 
ot 


o> 


, presiding. 
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above and the enthusiastic response 











“Good 


¢ Prompt, fair claim settlement. 
e Service of trained insurance specialists. 
e Sound, proven rates and coverage. 


e Experience, Stability, and Integrity of the 
Company. 


Be Certain — 


SECURITY is made up of sound planning for future, often 
unpredictable contingencies. When your security is threat- 
ened, the soundness of your planning is put to test. 


“‘Good 
it consists of: 


Insurance” 


Washington National Teacher Group Plans are known as 


Insurance’’ by members of the teaching profession. 


WASHINGTON NATIONAL 
COMPANY 
Evanston, Illinois 


503 EAST MAIN STREET 
RICHMOND 19, VIRGINIA 


is an important part of your security; 


INSURANCE 

















Row, Pierson and Company 


E 


your state-adopted 


NEW 
BUILDING 
BETTER 
ENGLISH 


VANSTON 


For use with 


Grades 9-12 


ILLINOIS 





Workbooks and 
Handbooks 


A complete program of instruction, prac- 
tice, testing, and review in all the funda- 
mentals of English. Lessons that stress 
oral practice, proofreading, and origin- 
ality in writing. Special Handbook sec- 
tion of rules and definitions. 





These include Pre- 
tests, Check Tests, 
Mastery Tests, and 
Final Tests — bound 
in 64-page tablet 
form one for each 
grade. 


Tests 





@) 


WHITE PLAINS, NEW YORK 


! 
| 
| 
| 
/ 
| 
' 





tree ee 











Davis and <lluns (College 
A Four-Year Liberal Arts College 
Granting the Degrees of Bachelor of Arts and 
Bachelor of Science 
Fully Accredited Co-educational 
Presbyterian Church, U.S. and U.S.A. 


Applications for Summer School and Fall Semester 
now being accepted. 


Apply to: 
Director of Admissions 
Box X 
Davis and Elkins College 
Elkins, West Virginia 











Complete 
Printing and Binding 
Service 


Commercial, Book and Job Work, Catalogues 
Publications—Advertising Literature, 
Booklets—Broadsides 


Office and Factory Forms, Loose-Leaf 
and Manifold Forms 


Ledger Leaves and Loose-Leaf Binders, 
Paper Ruling 


Complete Binding Equipment 
DIAL MI-3-1881 


WILLIAMS PRINTING CO. 


11-13-15 N. Fourteenth Street 
RICHMOND 19, “3 VIRGINIA 
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“LOOK, HEAR, NOW!” 


by DOROTHEA PELLETT 
Audio-Visual Consultant 
Topeka, Kansas, Public Schools 


Among these new films some intend 
to extend interest and curiosity while 
others demonstrate how-to-do-it skills, 
equally appropriate film-lessons. 


“Children in Spring” (11 min., color 
also. Encyclopaedia Britannica Films 
1150 Wilmette, Wilmette, Illinois) shows 
Jerry and Jane observing the slow coming 
of spring, from cold March with its nearly 
equal days and nights until the longer 
hours of sun warm the late May days. The 
too-gradual-to-notice changes speed up in 
the camera's pictures to reveal opening leaf 
and flower buds. In woods and stream the 
children, accompanied by Mother and 
Father at times, discover early plants, wild 
flowers, returning birds busy with nesting 
an awakened woodchuck, a chipmunk 
fishes and tadpoles and the mother and 
young of duck, skunk, and rabbit. The 
farmer plowing remind them of their own 
garden, and they finish their vegetable and 
flower planting just before a_ thunder 
shower. In addition to awakening interest 
this film shows pleasant family relation 
ship for primary children's enjoyment and 
gain. The same children in the same loca 
tion are filmed in the other three seasons 
(in ten-minute each color films) to further 
compare and relate the seasonal changes 

“Mr. and Mrs. Robin’s Family” (1! 
min., color also, Coronet Films, Coronet 
Building, Chicago 1, Illinois) begins in 
early spring with selecting the nest site 
and continues its story until late fall witl 
the care of two groups of young. Nesting 
hatching, feeding and food gathering 
teaching the fledglings to fly and to be 
independent, the parent birds do their work 
well,’ suggesting nature's plan that ever 
creature lives by sharing responsibilities 

“Let’s Be Clean and Neat” (11 min 
color also, Coronet) in a day with Bobb 
and his older sister, Jane, develops neat 
ness as a personal habit, bringing the fun 
of being liked by others and the good 
feeling of being and looking clean. Points 
up such habits as caring for hair, nails and 
toilet articles, keeping body clean, selecting 
appropriate clothes, keeping home neat 
and the after-bath ‘‘picking up’ in the 
bathroom, for boys and girls of upper 
elementary grades, and younger. 

“Robin Redbreast” (second edition 
10 min., color also, EB Films) adds realit 
of natural color to a favorite film-story 
using the birds’ own calls, and man 
clear, close-up views of tree-top affairs 
Father robin appears at pussywillow time 
is joined a bit later by the mother, and the 
family life continues until we see flocks 
gathering for the autumn migration. A 
curious cat plays the story's villain and 
provides Father his hero role. 

“People Who Work at Night” (|° 
min Film Associates, 10521 Santa 
Monica Blvd., Los Angeles 25) empha 
sizes the interdependence of people in 4 
city by showing workers who go home 
when most of us get up to begin a new 
day. We go with a cab driver to see work 
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tend 
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kills, 
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ferest 
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gas station attendant, a druggist, hotel 
ks and bellboys, the many different 
rkers who get out the newspaper de- 
red by the carrier while we sleep, the 
ymen and deliver, the bakers and their 
kers. the farmer's market for grocery 
ers, the doctors and nurses and all the 
pital staff, the policemen and firemen 
se continuing help and protection must 
the city’s people ‘‘around the clock.” 
excellent elementary grade summary 
fresh point-of-view for study of the 
munity 
‘Space and Design” (each 10 min., 
r, Bailey Films, 6509 DeLongpre 
Hollywood 28) explain and illus- 
means by which these two qualities 
are expressed in drawing and painting, in- 
teresting to high school and older persons 
v have become dissatisfied with their 
creative skills. Such interpretation 
purpose as, ‘‘design helps express ideas 
rly and simply, and does not imitate 
re nor represent an object’’, gives the 
irtist a contact for appreciation, The 
strations used in the films stimulate the 
nagination of the viewer and thus extend 
vision 
“Drawing a Portrait” and ‘Painting 
a Portrait” (each 10 min., color, EBF) 
this producer's presentation of its 
t O'Hara Series to total 15 films. In- 
led for high school and adult groups 
films use a basic approach stressing ac- 
e observing of many different faces, 
the qualifying differences, sketch- 
juickly and often. Marked by the 
Hara manner, the films show his per 
technique as he uses the artist's liber 
the interest of good design, his 
use of light, his control of color 
irtists and laymen alike these O'Hara 
nstrations prove fascinating for pro 
value as well as study 
“How to Make and Use a Diorama” 
’ lor also, McGraw-Hill Text 
O West 42nd St. New York 36) 
ests to the classroom teacher some of 
ilues students gain as they plan and 
ruct their own three-dimensional dis 
\ diorama, the Greek word mean 
to s-e through,’ might refer as well 
eeing through the idea it is made to 
ray 
“India: Int-oduction to Its History” 
min., color, EB Films) with beauti 
photography and well-told narration 
s a long, complex history by high- 
ting the most significant episodes 
h brought changes evident today. 
the 4th century until 1947 and 
s independence the cities have showed 
ary change, the rural areas remaining 
itive. The dominance of religion, 
lu and Moslem, and the mixing of 
and British cultures, marks the 
s of the people, their arts and their 
For groups, adult to teen-age, the 
richly rewarding. For younger 
ps, the same producers made ‘“‘India, 
ms in the Village 
ther films in this new science series 
Young America Films are “How 


Plants Help Us’, “How Plants Repro- 
duce”, and “The Weather Station”, all 


ng younger students find answers to 
r questions and keeping alive observant 
rest to bring up more questions. 
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MEMBER FEDERAL 





in 
Richmond 


DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORP 














Put all your VACATION DREAMS together... 





THE LAND OF ENCHANTMENT 


Here’s variety unlimited. Color! 


Indians, old Spanish missions, art 
colonies. Beauty! Cool, pine-clad 
mountains, spectacular rock for- 
mations, ten National 
Parks and Monuments. 
Adventure! Explore pre- 
historic ruins, roam 
the land of Coronado, 
Kit Carson, Billy the 
Kid. Sports! Fish trout 
streams, golf, ride horse- 
back, swim. And... fine 





Clip coupon for FREE booklets— 


PLANNING AD- 
VANCED 
THIS SUMMER? 
Study and play 


at any one of 

seven accred- 

bi t- Met 2ECT- Tt me ADDRESS aaa 
New Mexico. city ie ja 


highways follow historic trails to 
fascinating shopsand restaurants, 
guest ranches, resorts, modern 
accommodations everywhere. 


New Mexico 

STATE TOURIST BUREAU 
SAD Box SB-N STATE CAPITOL 
SANTA FE, NEW MEXICO 


Tell me about an Enchantment Vacation (J 
red 
t 





Send information on Summer Courses 




















FASTER 


COMMUNICATION 


OF IDEAS... 


0 
¥ 
E 
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... And More Effective 


TEACHING ... . Leading schools 
and colleges are using Ozalid 
visual aids as regular teaching 
tools. You can illustrate lectures 
with Ozalid drawings, sketches, 
diagrams, photographs, slides, 
formulas, charts, and maps in 
black and white or in color. You 
can also reproduce your examina- 
tions, budgets, programs, reports, 
and transcripts. 


For complete details on over- 
head projectors and equipment 
for making transparencies write 
or call 


W. A. YODER CO. 


AUDIO-VISUAL EQUIPMENT 
714-16 N. Cleveland Street 
Phone EL 8-5403 


Richmond 21, Virginia 














GLANCES AT wew Roox 


New Trails in Reading, by Carol 
Hovious. D. C. Heath and Company 
Boston 16, Mass. Illustrated. 472 pages 
List price $3.20; Teacher's Manual 
$.60 
This new high school text uses the most 

recent knowledge of the psychology of 

learning to teach the techniques of read 
ing. The approach helps the student to 
understand why he is a poorer reader than 
he might be and encourages him to help 

Full directions are given for both 

and even for scor 

Average 


himself 
written and oral work 
ing and evaluating that 
and superior readers will profit from the 
book just as much as reluctant readers 
One of the unique features of the book is 
material on reading pictures. 


work. 


American 
Oliver Hall and 
American Book 
N.Y. 581 


Problem Solving in Our 
Democracy, by J 
Klinger 

Company, New York 3, 

pages. Illustrated. $4.40. 

This textbook will not only help stu 
jents learn to participate in solving local 
national, and international prob 
will help them learn effective 
in meeting their per 


Russell | 


state, 
lems, but 
techniques to use 
sonal problems. 
Enjoying Health, by Evelyn G. Jones 
J. B. Lippincott Company, New York 
N. Y. Illustrated. 434 pages. Teacher's 
Manual and Answer Key provided. 
Based on findings of the Denver study 
of health interests of high school students 
this book should be effective in changing 
behavior according to their interests indi- 
cated. The book is so written and organ 
ized that doing is an important part of 
This second edition is also 
material on health 


class activity. 
designed as resource 


concepts 


Building Our Town, By Bylde B. Moore, 
Gertrude M. Lewis, Fred B. Painter 
and Helen N. Carpenter. Charles 
Scribner's Sons, New York, N. Y. II 
lustrated in color. 288 pages 
In the Scribner Social Studies Series 

third grade children will note the gradual 

development of a community from the 
stories in this book, which may lead them 
into a study of their own community. 


The Child and His Elementary School 
World, by Ruby H. Warner. Prentice 
Hall, Inc. Englewood Cliffs, N. J 
406 pages. 

[he author gives an intimate view of 
the child in his school environment, and 
a close look at practices used successfully 
to cultivate his sense of personal worth 
and increase his capacity to learn 


Youth at the Wheel, by Harold T. Glenn 
Chas. A. Bennett Co., Inc., Peoria 
Illinois. Illustrated. 415 pages. 
For driver education, a new 

abundantly illustrated, written with youth 


text, 


; 





ful appeal for the safe, skillful and cour 

ous operation of the car. Chapter sequer ce 
follows the steps of learning to drive 
After a brief introduction to the history 
of the automobile, the problems it has 
created are discussed, with a positive ap 


proach to good driving. 


The First Twenty-Five Years, W. 
Kellogg Foundation, Battle Creek. Mic 
igan. 256 pages. Illustrated 
[his book gives a brief stewardship 

count of the more than 1,500 proj 

and programs that have been assisted 


the W. K. Kellogg Foundation since 1930 

Buildings, 

Prentice Ha | 
348 Pages 


Planning for School 
James D. MacConnell 
Inc., New York 11, N. Y 
$6.95. 

[his book discusses (1) 
ning problems and their solution; (2) 
skilled and lay personnel involved in the 
the plannin 


school pla 


planning; (3) timing of 
(4) organizational patterns of program 
ming; and (5) economies in school build 
ing. It is a basic text for college and uni- 
versity level as well as a guide for school 
planners of school 


personnel and other 


buildings 





Spectacular! 
NEW MAP OF 








PS 145 Virginia, Regional-Political 
Size: 65 bw 45 inches. 
Scale: 8 miles to the inch. 


@ Large wall-sized map ... excellent 
visibility. 

@ Lithographed in seven new, vivid colors 

@ For teachers of Virginia History or 
Geography 

@ Edited by Dr. Sidman P. Poole. 

@ Up-to-date. Shows latest information. 

@ Shows counties, state parks, major 
highways... 

@ Five insert maps. 

@ All cities indexed. 

@ Reasonably priced. 





Virginia Representative 
JAMES SPRAKER 


515 Cokesbury Lane, Richmond 


A. J. NYSTROM & CO. 
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Visual Methods in Education, W. L. 
Sumner. Philosophical Library, New 
York, N. Y. 231 pages. $6.00. 
While primarily dealing with visual 
hods, as they apply to work in 

sc.ools, this second edition concerns adult 

ard other forms of education. 


One Man’s Philosophy, by Frederick W. 
ewis. The Comet Press, Inc., New 
York 10, N. Y. 146 pages. 
\ few beliefs acquired by the author 
from study and observation over the years 
gnantly stated as ‘‘quotable quotes.’’ 


Mathematics in Daily Use, by Walter 
W. Hart, Veryl Schult, and Lee Irvin. 
D. C. Heath and Company, Boston 16, 
Mass. Teacher's Edition $3.20. Third 
Edition. 

Designed specifically for the ninth or 
th-grade student who does not intend 
study algebra, and who may make this 

h terminal course in mathematics. 

Teaches mathematics with an eye steward 

the student's actual use of the concepts in 

daily life. The Teacher's Edition includes 
text, teacher's manual, and answers 
bound together. 


Electricity and Electronics — Basic, 
William B. Steinberg and Walter B. 
Ford American Technical Society, 
Chicago, Ill. 245 pages. 


In this world of medern technology one 
must be familiar with the fundamentals 

electricity and electronics. To make it 
possible to acquire this familiarity quickly 
and easily is the purpose of this book. 


Advertisers Index 
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MAKE MONEY WRITING 


.. Short paragraphs! 


You don’t have to be a trained author to 
make money writing. Hundreds now mak- 
ing money every day on short paragraphs 
| tell you what to write, where and how to 
sell; and supply big list of editors who buy 
from beginners. Lots of small checks in a 
hurry bring cash that adds up quickly. No 
tedious study. Write to sell, right away 
Send for free facts. BENSON BARRETT, 
Dept. 160-P, 7464 Clark Street, Chicago 26, II. 








rN STUDY and VACATION 


dation Institute 


onal Science - for teachers 


d B.S. degrees 
iendly campus 
july 19; July 9\--hug. 23 


100 
FOR CATALOG, writé Room 
._ = 


University of Minnesota, Duluth Branch 


Duluth ||, Minnesota 


é* Nati 
@ M.A. an 
@ Scenic, fr 
@ june 16-- 



















a suggestion 
we hope proves he lpful 


BIRD ¥ MOBILE 








education with fun 


‘This fascinating mobile 
of 21 American birds 

is in beautiful true-color. 
With swing and motion, 


birds seem to fly in space. 


Price $1.00 ppd. 
from the Chicago 


Natural History Museum. 


Y For a refreshing, 


When hung, this delightful BIRD 
MOBILE is 24 x 24”. It takes no 
extra room as it can swingina 
window or in an un-used corner, 
It's fun to string up. The string 
and simple directions go with it. 
But most fun of all, to the child, 
is getting to know the birds. They 
are in clear, brilliant color—easy 
to identify. Name, habitat, char- 
acteristics accompany mobile. 
Among the 21 birds are: robin, 
flicker, bluebird, blue jay, red- 
winged blackbird, barn swallow, 
cardinal, Baltimore oriole, red- 
start, red-headed woodpecker, 
wood thrush, red-eyed’ vireo. 


To get Bird MOBILE, described, send 
name, address and $1.00 to DEPT. B, 
CHICAGO NATURAL HISTORY MUSEUM, 


Chicago $5. Postage prepaid. 


little ‘pick up”: 






The delicious flavor of 
Wrigley's Spearmint Gum 

gives you a little energy boost 

and the chewing helps ease tension 
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OURS FOR 
THE ASKING J 


Materials offered by Virginia Journal's 
advertisers are available now. Be the 
first in your school to secure and use 
the new aids that may be secured either 
by writing directly to the advertisers or 
by using the convenient coupon below. 


109. Tommy and Tess Take a Train 
Trip. A 16-page coloring book for 
children, with brief and simple text 
One free copy initially; class quan 
tities on subsequent request Asso 
ciation of American Railroads) 

110. Arts and Crafts of New Mexico 
Indians. A three-fold 17x22 sheet 
in full color. It shows examples of 
Indian water colors and various 
Indian crafts such as jewelry, pot 
tery and blankets. (New Mexic 
State Tourist Bureau ) 

111. 1958 Summer Session Bulletin. 
Gives details of all courses offered 
as well as extra-curricular activities 
available to all summer session 
students. (University of Minnesota 
—Duluth Branch) 

3. Facts about writing short para 


graphs for profit. (Benson Barrett 

14. Sample of Vintex dish cloth with 
details of money-making 
school clubs. (Vine 


39. Worktext Catalog lists Worktext 


plan for 


Assoc 1ates)} 


workbooks. teaching aids, texts 
readers and library books T he 
fields covered are mathematics 
science, reading, musi history 
geography. industrial arts (draw 
ing and shopwork), health and 
many others as well as man y pes 
of achievement, evaluation, and ob 
jective tests for specific needs. 80 


pages. (The Steck Company ) 

8. Aviation Teaching Aids Folder. 
A form which 
available for aviation 
teaching. (United Air Lines) 

81. You Can Publish Your Book—A 
32-page illustrated brochure 
contains information 

lishing, publicity, 


lists free materials 


education 


which 
about pub 


sales for every 





writer. What Every Writer Should 
Know About Publishing His Own 
Book—A 24-page manual of help- 
ful hints, and facts 
of life for writers. 
survey of benefits and pitfalls 
the 
how to 


do's and don'ts 
Contains a real 
istic 
that 
questions on 


face writers, answers to 


prepare a 


manuscript, how to go about sub 
mitting it to a publisher. (Exposi 
tion Press) 

132. Catalog listing more than 950 
16mm sound educational films. In 
cluded in the catalog is a list of 
more than 300 elementary, junior 
and senior high school textbooks 
correlated with EBFilms and 


EBFilmstrips, plus a complete In 
troductory Physics course on mo 
tion picture film. (Encyclopaedia 


Britannica Films) 










Wonder-Wonder 


Series 


BY ADDA MAI SHARP G 







EPSIE YOUNG 






COLOR ILLUS. BY ELIZABETH RICE 






Here is recreational read- 
ing from pre-primer thru 
third reader that keeps 
interest in reading high! 















Descriptive materials available 


THE STECK COMPANY 


Publishers Austin, Texas 


















944 Ylews Jo Us 








These are announcements by the 
manufacturers of new products which 
we believe will be of interest to edu- 
This listing should not be con- 
strued as a recommendation by the 
editor. If unable to find these products 
your request to this 


cators. 


in your locality, 
magazine for further information will 
be forwarded to the manufacturer. 
Virco-Matic folding table with an 
heights from 21 t 
nches is now on A finger 
automatically 


adjustment 
the 


ymalic 
market. 
lever mechanism 


table 


tip spring 
id in class 


e fold 


justs the height for use 


ym, lunchroom and wherever larg 


ing tables are needed The positive lock 
idjusts easily and effectively The table 
s available in 36x72 inches and in 


36 x 96 inches, with tops of Masonite or 
Vircolite plastic. (Virco Manufacturing 
Corporation, 15134 S. Vermont, Gardena 
California ) 

Clean-Chalk Pencils. White or colored 
chalk with a thin, clear, durable protective 
cover They avoid dust on hands and 

thing; can be sharpened like a pencil 
ivoids loss due to breakage; and are 
pleasant and clean to use. Packaged in 
boxes of 25 for $1 or 50 for $1.60. (The 
Clean-Chalk Company, 705 W. Third 
St., Muscatine. lowa) 















SPACE TRIPS TO 
THE MOON, MARS 








(’== AND OTHER PLANETS 







Illustrations include prototype of space ships 


INTERPLANETARY TRAVEL 


by A. Sternfeld 
Published in USSR 50 cents 


Imported Publications & Products 
4 West 16 St., New York 11, N. Y. 
Write for lists of Soviet Books 
@eeeeeeeceeeeeeeocseeeesoeee eee 

















BOOK MANUSCRIPTS 


CONSIDERED 

by cooperative publisher who offers authors early 
publication, higher royalty national distribution, 
and beautifully designed beoks. All subjects wel- 

comed. Write, or send your MS directly. 
GREENWICH BOOK PUBLISHERS, INC. 
Atta. MR. KNOX 89 — AVENUE 
NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 































‘PTA’S — SCHOOL GROUPS 





















State Teachers Magazines, Inc. 
Dept. C, 307 N. Michigan Avenue 
Chicago 1, Illinois 


circled. 


109. 236... 11}. 





PCA 60 On dwwecdaeccs ss es Uses Eure? 
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EE Rebs pees V6.5 8s 5a cee e's 
School Street Address ........... . 
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Send me the items covered by the numbers circled. 
sired where more than one copy is available. 3¢ is enclosed for each number 





USE THIS COUPON 


Available in School 


year of 1957-58 only. 
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VIRGINIA JOURNAL OF EDUCATION 


SELL VINTEX PRODUCTS 


Schools all over the country are piling up BIG 
TREASURIES by selling the Vintex top qualit 
nationally known household cloths. Choice of | 
items—money bock guvorantee. Write for fu 
details and somple dish cloth to: 


VINE ASSOCIATES, BEVERLY !4, N.J. 


Serving notional organizations for over 30 yeors 


Free to WRITERS 


seeking a book publisher 


Two fact-filled, illustrated brochures tell how 
to publish your book, get 40% royalties, na- 
tional advertising, publicity and promotion. 
Free editorial appraisal. Write Dept. sTM- 


Exposition Press / 386 4th Ave., N.Y. 16 
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We have been appointed Virginia Distributors for 


CLASSROOM FURNITURE 
MOVABLE CABINETS 
FOLDING STAGES 
FOLDING PARTITIONS 
FOLDING Gym SEATING 
FOLDING WARDROBES 
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School Equipment Division 





THE BRUNSWICK - BALKE - COLLENDER COMPANY 


Our facilities include layouts, estimates and supply of Brunswick 


Modular Class Room Cabinets, Chalkboards and Class Room Furniture. 


The 1958 Stacking Chairs and Moveable Chair Desks are available with 


Fibreglass seats and backs in six colors. 





We are also headquarters for other high grade school equipment for 





Arts & Crafts Industrial Arts 
Auditoriums Laboratories 

Band Rooms Science Rooms 

Cafeterias Stages—including curtains 
Gymnasiums Teachers’ Rooms 

Home Economics Windows—Shades & Drapes 


FREE—BROCHURES—ESTIMATES—RECOMMENDATIONS 


Watch the Richmond Times-Dispatch for announcement of Show Room 


Location and Opening. 


Wrouwnson Equipment Company 


PHONE MILTON 4-8431 RICHMOND 19, VIRGINIA 




















VOGUE AMERICANA 


“Ease .. . great new American look 
marvelously vivid, top to toe”. 
Shown, one from a collection, Abe 
Schrader’s linen-look silk costume 
dress with short sleeves, scoop neck, 
drawstring waist, jacket released, 
cropped short. Navy or black, 60.00 
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THE Shopping Center 


e RICHMOND e CHARLOTTESVILLE e ROANOKE 





